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THE MONTH. 





BOOKS FOR JUNE. 


Ready early in June, 
A MEMORIAL OF THE SACRED HEART. 


Being a Scheme or Design of the Gifts and Fruits which proceed from the Sacred Heart. 


By tHE REV, GEORGE WILLIAM CLIFFORD, S.J. 





The Adorable Heart of Jesus. By Father Josrru DE 


GALLIFFET, S.J. Third Edition. With Preface and Introduction by the 
Rev. R. F. CLarkE, S.J. 3s. 

The Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost, considered in the 
Youthful Martyrs, for the spiritual profit of the young, who are desirous to 
preserve the treasure of the Holy Faith. With short Preface by the Rev. W. 
H. Anderdon, S.J. Red cloth, gilt, suitable for presents, 2s. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, ‘S.W. 





READ 


THE CATHOLIC TIMES, 


Which is a Newspaper giving Fully and Carefully the Complete 
Catholic News of the Week. 


ENLARGED TO 12 PAGES & 84 COLUMNS. EVERY FRIDAY, ONE PENNY. 


ALSO, 


The Catholic Fireside, 
Containing Articles by the best Catholic Authors. Illustrated by the best Artists. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


AND AT MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SONS’ RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
ALSO AT THE OFFICES OF 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


92 & 93, FLEET STREET, LONDON; 


30 & 32, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 1, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
AND 29, O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. 








2 THE MONTH. 





MEDITATION BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. R. F. CLARKE, S.J. 





The Ministry of Jesus. Meditations for Six Months on the Public Life of our 


Lord. Cloth, gilt lettered, price 1s. Or in separate Parts, price 1d. each. 


The Life of Jesus. Meditations from Advent to Pentecost. Cloth, gilt 
lettered, Is. 


The Life and Ministry of Jesus. Short Meditations for Twelve Months. 
Cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


Price One Penny in wrapper ; in cloth, gilt lettered, 4d. 


Meditations for Advent. 

The Great Truths. Short Meditations for December. 

The Holy Infancy. Meditations from Christmas to the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Espousals, 

The Hidden Life. Meditations from the Feast of Our Lady’s Espousals 
to Shrove Tuesday. 

The Sacred Passion. Short Meditations for Lent. 

A Little Book for Holy Week. Meditations and Readings from Palm 


Sunday to Easter. 
St. Joseph. Short Meditations for the Month of March. 
Resurrexit. Meditations from Easter to the Ascension. 
Maria Magnificata. Meditations for a Month on Our Lady’s Life. 
Veni Sancte Spiritus. Meditations for Whitsuntide. 
The Sacred Heart. Short Meditations for June. 
The Precious Blood. Short Meditations for July. 
The Holy Angels. Short Meditations for the Month of October. 
Requiescant in Pace. Meditations on the Holy Souls. 
Humility. Thirty Short Meditations. 
Faith and Hope. Meditations for a Month. 
Charity. Meditations for a Month. 
Patience. Meditations for a Month. 
The Weekly Communicant. In two parts. 1d. each; together, 2d.; cloth, 6d. 
Our Father. Meditations for a Month on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Hail Mary. Meditations for a Month on the Angelical Salutation. 





By the same Author. 


The Existence of God. A Dialogue. New Edition. Wrapper, 6d. 
Theosophy: Its Teaching, Marvels, and True Character. Wrapper, 6d. 
Spiritualism: Its Character and Results. Wrapper, 2d. 

The Pope and the Bible. Wrapper, 6d. 

Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. Wrapper, 4d. 





LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 69, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 














THE MONTH. 3 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A POPULAR LIFE OF THE CELEBRATED 
STIGMATISEE, 


Sister Anne Katharine 
Emmerich, 


OF THE ORDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
The Marvellous Interior and Exterior Life 
of this Servant of God. 
Writlen originally in German by 
REV. THOMAS WEGENER, O.S.A., 
Postulator of the Cause of her Beatification. 
Translated from the French Edition by 
REV. FRANCIS X. MCGOWAN, O.S.A. 


8vo cloth, 


3 net, 6s. 


A noble appreciation and veneration for the 
mission of this celebrated Stigmatisé& increase 
day by day. The books containing the account 
of her visions have been highly recommended to 
the Catholic public of our age by many prelates 
and dignitaries of the Church. Besides the 
public deliverances of European bishops on this 
subject, we simply refer to the cordial approba- 
tion given in our country by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Gross, and the late Bishop Toebbe, 
of Covington, Kentucky. 


A NEW BOOK ON INDULGENCES. 


A Practical Guide to 
Indulgences. 


Adapted from the Original of 
Rev. P. M. BERNAD, O.M.I. 


By Rev. DANIEL MURRAY. 


24mo, cloth, net, 3s. 


There are many indulgences which pious 
persons could gain very readily which are lost 
through lack of a tabulated statement in which 
these indulgences are set forth in proper order, 
together with the conditions which must be ful- 
filled by those who desire to gain them. It is 
by supplying this want that this book will be 


found serviceable. 








| 


| 
| 
| 
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The First English Collection of Sermons 
for the Children of Mary. 


Sermons for 
The Children of Mary. 


From the Italian of 
REV. FERDINAND CALLERIO. 
Revised by REv. R. F. CLARKE, S.J. 
8vo, cloth, net, 6s. 

These sermons are concise, practical, devo- 
tional, and treat of the duties and privileges that 
appertain to the Children of Mary. They are 
suited alike to rich and poor, to the educated 
and uneducated. They draw the line with 
prudence and discretion between any yielding, 
on the one hand, to the spirit of the world, and 
any too great severity, on the other, in dealing 
with the innocent, though to some dispositions 
dangerous, pastimes and amusements generally 
prevalent in society ; they do not sanction any- 
thing which has in general a tendency to lower 
the standard or impair the modesty of the 
Christian maiden; nor do they condemn any 
recreation or diversion that is not condemned 
by the law of God or the authority of the Church. 


A NEW BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. 





SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


FOR 


ATEN DAYS RETREAT 


FOR THE USE OF RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES. 
From the Original of 
VERY REv. R. v. SMETANA, C.SS.R. 


12mo, cloth, net, 4s. 


This book will no doubt be heartily welcomed 
by those for whom it is intended, since very 
little on this subject has yet been published in 
English. In the original this work has met with 
great success, and it is believed that English- 
speaking religious will find these Exercises 


equally serviceable. 


Sold by all Catholic Booksellers. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK: 
36-38 Barclay Street. 


CINCINNATI: 
343 Main Street. 


CHICAGO: 
211-213 Madison Street. 
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THE MONTH. 


HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 
(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


‘ Sy amen and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 





the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 
Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 


Professors attend. 





Just published. Price One Shilling. 
A VINDICATION of the Bull, APOSTOLICAZE CUR: 
A LETTER ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
3Y THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE OF WESTMINSTER, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ETUDES 


PUBLIEES PAR DES 
Peres de la Compagnie de Jésus 


REVUE BIMENSUELLE 
PARAISSANT LE 5 ET LE 20 DE CHAQUE MOIS. 





Les Z¢udes comptent trente-quatre ans d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circon- 
stances trop connues, elles ont repris, en 1888, leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre 
des anciens abonnés. Leur succés va toujours en gran dissant. 

UN AN: France, 25fr. — Union postale, 3ofr. 
UN NUMERO: IFR. 50C. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. Vicror Retaux, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, a Faris. 
On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Pour ce qui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, s'adresser au Directeur ou au Gérant des Etudes, 
rue Monsieur, 15, & Paris. 





ust publeshed, Fart L., Crown, rs. Od. 
published, Part I., C: 6d 





STORIES ON THE ROSARY. 
By LOUISA EMILY DOBREE, Author of Stories of the Seven Sacraments, &c. 





London, New York, Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 























THE MONTH. 5 


HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


EDITED BY THE LATE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


1. The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. SypNey F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

. The False Decretals. By the Rev. Ricuarp F. Ciarkr, S.J. 1d. 

Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. JosepH Stevenson, S.J. 2d 

The Pallium. By the Rev. Herserr Tuursron, S.J. 2d. 

. The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Herperr Tuursroy, S.J. 1d. 

The Huguenots. By the Rev. Wittiam Loucunan, S.J. 1d. 

How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 
SypNEY F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Wittiam Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 

The Rood of Boxley, or Howa Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, 
C.SS.R. 3d. 

. The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 

CaRMONT. 14. 

11. Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiin, S.J. 1d. 

12. The Gordon Riots. By Lionet JouNnson, B.A. 1d. 

13. The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Suitn, S.J. 2d. 


14. Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SypNEy 
F, Smitu, S.J. 2d. 


Se Naunewn 


cal 
° 


EDITED BY THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 

15. The Book of Common Prayer and the Mass. By the Rev. R. 
Cc. LARG. Id. 

16. Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis Aipan Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 

17, England’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 

18. Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
Rey. SypNeEY F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 

19. Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 

20. Savonarola and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. 
3d. 

21. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. 3y Mgr. W. CROKE 
ROBINSON. 2d. 

The above in four volumes, cloth, price rs. each. 


22. The English Coronation Oath. By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 2d. 


23. Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland. By the Rev. 
G. E. PHILLIPS. 3d. 


24. The Landing of St. Augustine. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 
1d. 


25. The Hungarian Confession. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smitu, S.J. 1d. 





LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 69, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
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Most serviceable for Teachers, and an admirable Gift-Book 
for First Communicants. 


FIRST COMMUNION. 


EDITED BY 


FATHER THURSTON, S,J. 


THIRD AND GHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 496 and xxiv. pp, with 19 Illustrations. 


PRICE 3s. 6. 





In preparation. To be issued shortly. 
A Gift-Book Edition of the above. 
WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


_ 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


To supplement the larger Work. 


MASS FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 


With some few other Devotions for First Communicants, 
32 pp., r6mo, price rd. 
Or in white and gold wrapper, price 3d. 
THIRD EDITION. 


This is a little collection of prayers arranged for the use of First Communicants 
before and at the time of their Communion. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Cloth, 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


Confession and Communion. 


For RELIGIOUS AND FOR THOSE WHO COMMUNICATE FREQUENTLY. 
BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “FIRST COMMUNION.” 
With a Preface by Father Thurston, SJ. 





London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28,Orchard Street, W. 
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Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 





The One Mediator. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 53s, 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 5s. 
The Vicar of Christ. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 
Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 

The Divine Teacher. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine, 1s. 


Elements of Religious Life. 5s. 


Conscience and Law; or, Principles of Human Conduct. 
4s. 6d. nett. 


Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism. 2s. 6d. nett. 


“His Divine Majesty;” or The Living God. Thick 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. nett. 





COLLECT CANCELLED POSTAGE STAMPS, British and 
Foreign, even the most common ones, to help to educate poor 
Children for the priesthood. Religious souvenirs will be given 
in return. Please send the Stamps, or write for information, 


to the “Bethlehem” Office, 23, Bessborough Street, South 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 





8 THE MONTH. 





OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 
Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 


TREATISES. 


VOLUME I. VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I. The Christian Revelation. | TREATISE XIII. Actual Grace. 
II. The Channel of Doctrine. ss XIV. Justification. 
» III. Holy Scripture. is XV. The Sacraments in General, 
2 IV. The Church. “ XVI. Baptism. 
3 V. The Roman Pontiff. ‘i XVII. Confirmation. 
9 CU A Bratt. . XVIII. The Holy Eucharist. 
re XIX. Penance. 
rae VOLUME iu. a XX. Extreme Unction, 
», VII. The One God. See cies 


», VIII. The Blessed Trinity. 

IX. The Creation. The Angels. 
a X. Man Created and Fallen. 
XI. The Incarnation. 

» XII. The Blessed Virgin. 


+s XXII. Matrimony. 
“ XXIII. The Four Last Things. 


‘© To Catholic laymen, who have sufficient appreciation of their faith to desire a detailed and 
systematic acquaintance with Catholic doctrine, we recommend the Out/ines of Dogmatic Theology 
But it is not to laymen only that the Oz¢/imes will be useful, They might be of much assistance to 
students in our theological seminaries. In some of our seminaries there is, in addition to the 
ordinary course, what is known as the ‘short course’ of Theology. The ‘short course’ is 
intended for students who are a little older or a little less bright than the average, and the lectures 
in this course are delivered in English. To the students that follow the short course the Oud/ines 
ought to be particularly acceptable, and indeed we think that for them it might very well serve 
as a text-book.”—Dudlin Review, October, 1895. 

‘¢ The second volume of Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology has just reached us, 
and we hasten to lay before our readers some of the impressions which a necessarily hasty perusal 
of a lengthy closely-reasoned book of nearly six hundred pages has made upon us. To our thinking 
the learned author has succeeded admirably in his praiseworthy purpose of putting before the 
English-speaking public, Catholic and otherwise, the outlines, at least, of those scientific treatises 
of dogmatic theology whose more detailed and fuller study is the proper duty of the ecclesiastical 
student. . . . Many interesting pieces of information about the tenets of the numerous non- 
Catholic sects around us are to be found up and down this volume ; information which we ought to 
have at hand, but which it is difficult to procure. . . . The student will find it a very valuable 
companion to the lengthier works in common use in our seminaries; even the ordinary reader, 
anxious to gain a fuller knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ will be charmed by 
the easy style and logical sequence of the treatises and chapters, which open out a vista of those 
magnificent truths which have for eighteen centuries employed the prayerful studies of generations 
of learned men, and which will be for all eternity a wonder ever new when faith has given place to 
vision. . . . The book is a learned, valuable, and frankly honest introduction to the noblest and 
most necessary of sciences.”— Ze Zablet, August 31, 1895. 

‘*The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.”—American 
Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

** Tt is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church. . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
in countries where Protestantism is the principal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.”—Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 





The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 


Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at Stonyhurst. 

** You will easily understand, Venerable Brother, the pleasure We felt in what you reported to 
Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors of 
this College, an excellent course of the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by establish- 
ing professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congratulate the 
Superiors and teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 
towards them.” 


I. Logic. By Ricuarp F. Crarkt, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price 5s. 

2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Ricxany, S.J., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 

3. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Josreru 
Rickaby, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price §s. 

4. Natural Theology. By Bernarp Borpper, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

5. Psychology. By Micuart Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. ‘Third Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Second 
Edition. Price 53s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
Political Economy. By C.S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


Loaic.—‘‘ An excellent text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, while from first to last it never, so far as we have noticed, diverges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Guar dian. 

First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—“‘It is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons.” —/ournal of Education. 

MoraL PuiLosopny.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright and easy, arftl the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, original, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of morality.”—Daudlin Review. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I have 
never before seen.” —ombay Advertiser. 

PsycHoLocy.—‘ Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful ; and 
sometimes the highly systematized character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed. ”—A/ind. 

GENERAL MetTApHysics.—‘‘ It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harm ; it is full of a learning rare and 
curious in England, and is tempered by an English common sense and a real acquaintance with 
English thought.” —Athencum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLiticAL Economy.—‘‘A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with plenty of 
human interest, attractive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, and last, but not 
least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science.” — Speaker. 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
I y g g 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Just published, price 25. 6d. 


THOMAS WINTER’S CONFESSION AND 
; THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


(FAC-SIMILES, REPRODUCED BY PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, OF THE CELEBRATED CONFESSION 
PRESERVED AT HATFIELD.) 


By tHE VERY REV. JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE 


Of New and Secondhand Books offered at reduced prices, post free to any 
part of the world, 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30, EXCHANGE STREET, East, LIVERPOOL. 





THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Monthly Fournal, published under Lypiscopal Sanction, 





A New Series, greatly improved, began in January, 1897. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a professional journal for English-speaking priests. 
Its pages are mainly devoted to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, 
and other questions that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a 
more general literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and new 
books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month, 


DUBLIN : 
BROWNE AND NOoLan, Ltp., PUBLISHERS, 24 AND 25, NassAU STREET, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Subscription: Twelve Shillings per annum, post free ; payable in advance. 





All applications for Advertisement Spaces in THE MONTH should be made to Ratcliffe, Dunbar, & Co., 
3, George Yard, Lombard Street, B.C. 
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THE MONTH. II 


SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 
(Sociéte anonyme) 
O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 
16, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 








OCCASION EXCEPTIONNELLE 


DICTIONNAIRE DES DICTIONNAIRES. 
DE MGR. GUERIN. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE UNIVERSELLE. 

6 vol. in 4° a 2 colonnes. 


Broché : roo francs au lieu de 180 francs. 
Relié: 130 francs au lieu de 210 francs. 


EN PLus pour le supplément { Broché, 30 francs au lieu de 55 francs. 


\ Relié, 35 ” ” 60 ” 

; Broché, 45 , 55 
Le supplément seul a — a | " 2 
\ Relié, 50 ? ” 60 39 


Les exemplaires sont neufs brochés et reliés. 





Acta Sanctorum Novembris. Tomus I. in fol. 16, 1,006 pp. 
Prix, 75 francs. 
Tomi II. pars prior. Premissum est J/artyrologium hieronymianum 
edentibus J. B. de Rossi et Eud. Duchesne, in fol. LXXXII. 195—623 pages. 
75 francs. 


Collection complete des Acta Sanctorum du tome I de Janvier 
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COMFORT FOR THE OLD FOLKS. 


SUPPOSE the wheels of time could suddenly be reversed, and we could, in an instant, go 
back to the year 1814. Why, man, you wouldn’t recognize England. You wouldn’t know 
how to speak, what to do, or how to understand the things around you. You would be 
as completely lost as though you were whisked away and dropped on the planet Jupiter. 
You would find no railways in England, no telegraphs, no running water in the City 
houses, and mighty few of the houses themselves that are standing now. Between 1814 
and 1894 the difference is as great as between 1814 and 1600, Yes; and greater. 

Yet a lady who was born in 1814 writes us the following letter. She says: “In the 
early part of 1884 I commenced to feel weak and ailing. My appetite was bad, and after 
meals I had an aching pain in the chest and a most uncomfortable feeling in the stomach. 
My mouth tasted badly, and I spat up a sour, sickening fluid. I was much troubled with 
wind, belching it up frequently. It was about all I could do to get around here and there 
in the house. 

“A woman that I knew told me of a medicine that she said had done her a great 
deal of good ; she called it Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. She said it would no doubt 
do as much for me. On hearing this I sent and got a bottle from Mr. F. Daniell’s, grocer 
and draper, in Linton, and began to take it. I am glad to say that in a very short time 
I felt much better. The bad symptoms I have spoken of went away, and soon I was as 
strong and hearty as I had been before the trouble came on me. 

“T am 80 years of age, and can do almost any kind of work easily and with comfort. 
I owe it to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and by taking an occasional dose when I feel ailing 
tt has kept mein good health for ten years. 1 recommend the Syrup to all my friends, 
and if by printing my letter in the papers you think other persons—especially those who 
are advanced in life—may come to hear of the Syrup and use it, I shall be very pleased 
to have you doso. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Woollett, Wheeler’s Lane, Linton, near Maidstone, 
Jan. 16, 1894.” 

We do think Mrs. Woollett’s Ietter will do good, and so you find it printed here. 
Now, there are a great many old people in this country, some of them perhaps even older 
than she. And they need a gentle and good medicine like Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Old 
age is a time when life is apt to seem a heavy thing to bear, particularly if there is more 
or less pain and illness. And this is sure to be the case. The stomach gives out. Old 
people can’t digest as they once did. Their food sours and ferments in the stomach, and 
makes all those bad feelings that Mrs. Woollett herself had. And when they cannot eat 
and digest their food, of course they get weak and feeble, and have to lie in bed or sit in 
the corner, unable to take the air and go about for necessary exercise. Then they get to 
thinking they are in the way, and grow downhearted and low-spirited. Besides, they are 
likely to be troubled with rheumatism, which is a complaint peculiarly common to old 
people, and comes from a bad digestion. 

Now, for curing and mitigating the ailments of old people, there is nothing in the 
world so good as Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It doesn’t sicken them and tear them all to 
pieces as some harsh medicines do. It operates gently and thoroughly ; it doesn’t make 
them worse before it makes them better. For indigestion, dyspepsia, rheumatism, and all 
the aches, pains, and discomforts of age, it is just right. 

Mother Seigel, who discovered it, knew what her elderly friends needed—nobody 
better. 

Well, we can’t go back to 1814, and we don’t want to. In spite of all the growlers 
and grumblers, we are better off where we are. In 1814 Mother Seigel’s Syrup was never 
heard of ; it didn’t exist. But everybody knows it in 1894. It is one of the great and 
good things of this end of the century. 
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WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 
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The Traditional Story tested by Original Evidence. 
BY JOHN GERARD, S.J. 
With many Illustrations. 
Price 6s. 

‘*A very notable little book, which, if it does not settle the whole matter once and for all, 
donne furieusement a penser.” —Daily Chronicle. 

‘* He makes out an extremely plausible case, and gives a tremendous shaking to the generally 
accepted belief.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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Anti-Semitism and the Charge of Ritual 
Murder. 


I feel ashamed, my Brothers, of bringing my own matters before you, 
when far better persons have suffered worse imputations; but bear with 
me. / then am the accused. A gentleman of blameless character, a county 
member, with whose near relatives I have been on terms of almost fraternal 
intimacy for a quarter of a century, who knows me by repute far more 
familiarly (I suppose) than any one in this room knows me, putting aside 
my personal friends, he it is who charges me, and others like me, with 
delighting in blood, with enjoying the shrieks and groans of agony and 
despair, with presiding at a banquet of dislocated limbs, quivering muscles, 
and wild countenances.! 


It happens to most of those who contribute to our Catholic 
journals in this country, to have to deal from time to time with 
one or other of the cherished beliefs dear to the heart of No- 
Popery lecturers. To many the perversity, the credulity, the 
disingenuousness displayed by the advocates of these atrocious 
fables—take such a legend as that of the walling-up of nuns— 
comes as a sort of revelation. Anti-Roman prejudice has no 
doubt greatly decreased since the days when Cardinal Newman 
delivered his famous lectures on the Present Position of Catholics, 
but there is plenty of it still left in a very virulent form, and it is 
not entirely confined, as might at first sight be supposed, to the 
lower orders and the uneducated.” 

Perhaps the strongest impression produced by the usual 
No-Popery tactics, over and above a deep feeling of indignation, 

1 Newman, Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England, p. 112. 
Father Newman had been accused of building owd/ée/tes in the cellars of the new 
Oratory at Birmingham, into which people might be thrown and left to perish of 
hunger or suffocation. 

* We might refer, for instance, to the extraordinary, not to say infamous, 
pamphlet of the late General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B., entitled A/onasticism 
Unveiled (published in 1890), still sold by Mr. Kensit. Sir Robert, we believe, had 
a distinguished military career, and was honoured less than three years ago with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. But he was capable of believing and avowing his belief 
in print, that nuns in English convents are punished by being compelled to drink 
beef-tea made of babies’ bones (italics his), and by being ordered to chop a murdered 
infant’s limbs from its body. 
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is the hopelessness of contending against them. It very soon 
becomes clear that argument is useless. No contradictions, no 
force of evidence or logic, no weight of authority, no complexus 
of improbabilities, no exposure of the malice and ignorance of 
accusers can prevent these silly fictions from being repeated 
again and again. The fact of the charge being commonly made, 
is taken as sufficient evidence of its truth; and it is assumed 
as a first principle that the most solemn asseveration of any 
Catholic whatever is valueless if it tends to vindicate the honour 
of his creed. 

Taught by the experience of three hundred years, we 
English Catholics know what it is to be the victims of this 
unreasoning prejudice. Our fellow feeling is strong for those 
who are similarly circumstanced, and we think it well to record 
the very painful impression produced upon us of late by the 
tone of much of the anti-Semitic literature now current in 
France. Even the pitiable exposure of credulity in the Diana 
Vaughan episode of last year has taught no lesson, and the 
disappearance into thin air of the impalpable “luciferians”! 
seems only to have added new zest to the pursuit of the 
unquestionably very real and substantial Israelites. Upon the 
merits of the political question involved in the anti-Semitic 
campaign or of the judicial question concerning the guilt or 
innocence of Captain Dreyfus, we do not pretend to offer any 
opinion whatever. Our object in this paper is only to protest 
against an extravagance of prejudice which cannot, it seems to 
us, have any but evil results, and to discuss as temperately as 
may be the truth of a hideous imputation which figures. promi- 
nently in almost every anti-Jewish pamphlet which has come in 
our way.” 

In the course of last year there was issued by the well-known 
Catholic publishers, Messrs. Gaume et Cie. of Paris, a work 

1 For the close connection between the anti-Masonic and the anti-Semitic 
campaign, see, for instance, the three ridiculous and most objectionable volumes of 
M. Marthin Chagny, Z’ Angleterre et la Franc-Magonnerie ; L’ Anglais est il un Juif? 
and L’ Angleterre suzeraine de la France par la Franc-Maconnerie, Maurs Anglaises. 
The author seriously undertakes to prove that Englishmen are all of Jewish descent, 
and that Freemasonry is a means insidiously devised by England to corrupt and enslave 
the manhood of France. He asks and answers affirmatively the question: ‘* God, le 
dieu des Anglais, est il Lucifer?” M. Marthin Chagny, we understand, is one of the 
staff of the Libre Parole, of which M. Drumont, author of Za France Juive, is editor. 

* It seems to us the more desirable to speak plainly upon this subject on account 
of the posthumous volume of essays by Sir Richard Burton, recently published under 


the title of Zhe Jew, the Gipsy, and El Islam, in which the charge of ritual murder 
is renewed and defended. 
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entitled Les Juzfs devant VEglise et ’ Histoire. It is written, as 
the title-page proclaims, by the Reverend Father Constant, 
des Fréres Précheurs, Docteur en Théologie et en Droit Canon, 
Membre de |’Académie de Saint Raymond. If we select this 
particular work for special notice it is not for lack of other 
similar literature, but, as it happens, this is the most recent book 
of the sort which we have met with, and we may add that 
it seems to us for various reasons particularly regrettable. Pere 
Constant states the object of its publication concisely enough 
in the Preface. It is in one word “to set forth the wisdom of 
the Church in her legislation upon the Jews.” To throw this 
legislation into due relief he considers it necessary to make 
known to his readers the true character of the Jewish people, 
and to this a very substantial part of the volume is devoted. 
On the other hand, a selection of all Papal documents which 
speak most severely of the Jews is printed in large type in the 
Appendix, and is expounded by the author in the body of 
the work. Pere Constant practically advocates the restoration 
of the Ghetto system of the middle ages and a renewal of all 
the old repressive legislation. As for the general utility of his 
book, we will only say this, that on precisely the same principles 
he ought to recommend Catholic sovereigns to be guided in 
their relations with the Protestants of their dominions by the 
prescriptions of the Titulus De Hereticis, in the sixth book of 
the Decretals,! and to urge political economists of the present 
day to seek for the true principles of economic science in the 
various medizval pronouncements of the Popes on the question 
of usury. 

There is so much to be said upon the main theme of the 
present article that it is hardly possible to find room for illus- 
trations of Pére Constant’s general tone and tendency in dealing 
with his subject. That his work is meant to have a direct 
political application may fairly be inferred from such a passage 
as the following. He is speaking of the present state of things 

1 Let me set down for illustration’s sake the brief summary of some of these 


decrees which stands in the Corpus Juris. Cap. ii.: ‘* Excommunicationem incurrit 
sepeliens scienter hereticos vel eorum fautores nec absolvitur nisi exhumet eorum 


corpora,” &c. Cap. iv.: * Relapsi in heresim sunt tradendi curiz szeculari licet 
peeniteat eos et ad fidem redeant.” Cap. xv.: ‘*Filii heereticorum usque ad secundam 
lineam . . . sunt inhabiles ad beneficium ecclesiasticum vel officium szculare.” 
Cap. xix.: ‘* Bona heereticorum ipso jure sunt confiscata,” &c. What should we 


think of the sanity of an educated man who maintaine | that these are principles by 
which Catholics are to be guided for all time in their relations with those who are not 
of the same faith ? 
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in France, and urging that a Revolution (with a capital R) is 
the only possible remedy against the increase of Jewish 
influence.! 


Over and above this, the march of events, scourge in hand, is 
driving us inevitably into a choice between two evils, and of these two 
evils a revolution is certainly the least. 

For if the Revolution does not come, let us speak plainly, if it 
does not come quickly, things will go on as they are going now, and 
that means nothing less than the transfer, within a very short interval, 
of all the gold of France and of all the soil of France into Jewish 
hands. 

Then they and they alone will form the whole commonwealth, and 
what can thirty-six millions of French Christians expect of a Jewish 
commonwealth? Serfs of the Jew, slaves and pariahs of the Jew, 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, squeezed for all they are 
worth, ground to powder by Jews, flayed alive by Jews, that is all they 
can expect. This is the fate which awaits them in the immediate 
future.? 


As to the moral character of the race as depicted by Father 
Constant, it must be sufficient to note that the Talmud is 
declared by him to be the soul of the Jewish people. (Ce “vre 
est devenu T'dme de ce peuple. Il est la loi nouvelle du Juif.) 
“This book,” he assures us, “proclaims not only the harmlessness 
of evil, but the merit of evil. Falsehood, fraud, calumny, theft, 
murder, are not only acquitted of all guilt, they become meri- 
torious for the Jew, at any rate wherever a Christian is in 
question.”* 

But we must pass now to the topic which Father Constant 
reserves as a sort of climax to his indictment, and which is the 
object of our present article. 


1 «Tl n’ya plus qu’un seul remede a linvasion toujours croissante du Juif, une 
Révolution.” (p. 6.) 

* PP. & We have translated the last sentence somewhat freely, but we do not 
think we have unfairly exaggerated the writer’s tone. 

3’ We are aware that this attack upon the morality of the Talmud is one of the 
commonplaces of all anti-Semitic literature. Father Constant is only echoing what 
may be found in the /rance Juive of Drumont and the 7a/mud-Jude of Justus and 
Rohling. Neither can it be denied that there is much in the Talmud, especially as 
regards such matters as polygamy and usury, which lends a handle to these denuncia- 
tions. Put we Catholics of all others ought best to know that it is most unfair to 
judge of a religion by isolated and forgotten fragments of a law whose whole point 
and significance depends upon the interpretation put upon it by those who expound 
it. This is exactly what our adversaries do when they quote against the Church 
the persecuting decrees of another age, or the condemnation of the theories of Galileo, 
or who cite axioms of casuistry, which cannot possibly be understcod or rightly 


judged of without an examinaticn of the system as a whole, 
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There is [he says] a religious rite of the Jews since the dispersion, 
a rite of an exceptional character, which stands out with terrible 
prominence from the category of ordinary rites, and which has acquired 
a sinister notoriety in history—we speak of ritual murder or human 
sacrifice. 

The Jew who was shut out by the text of the Law itself from the 
sacrifice of the ox, the goat, and the lamb, has substituted for these 
a victim which recalled the sacrifices of old in the high places, and 
what is more, which has converted into an element of worship the most 
horrible satisfaction of his hatred. 

In memory of the crucified Christ, and to perpetuate as it were by 
a sort of hideous memorial the crime of Calvary to the end of time, he 
has sanctified, whenever it was possible, each anniversary of the deicide 
by the immolation of a Christian. 

As in the days of old, he required that the paschal lamb should 
be without spot, so in this matter also he is careful about the purity 
of his victim. His preference is for a child. He is anxious even to 
find a pretty child. It gratifies him that everything should be irre- 
proachable in body as well as in soul, in order that nothing may mar 
the perfection of a religious act which he regards as the very refine- 
ment of his worship (dont il fait la part exquise de son culte).' 

To write about the Jews, and to say no word of ritual murder, 
would be to leave out the very point of the case. We have no love 
for obscurity, and we have done all in our power to dispel it. It is 
our most earnest desire to do so in the matter before us. Nowhere 
is the light of history more necessary, since nowhere has falsehood 
done more to create the darkness of night.” 


Father Constant then goes on to thank God that the light 
of truth requires no long search; there is no point, he declares, 
upon which its rays are more concentrated than upon this, and 
he adds, that there is nothing in all histcry more conclusively 


1 So far from the Talmud affording any foundation for this atrocious charge, it 
distinctly makes provision for replacing the sacrifices of the Temple in a very 
different manner. In the treatise Thaanit, fol. 24, zevso, we read: ‘* Abraham 
said: ‘Lord of the Universe, when my children of Israel shall sin against Thee, 
Thou will treat them perhaps as Thou didst treat men in the time of the deluge or 
in the dispersion of Bable.’ The Lord answered him: ‘ Offer Me a cow of three 
years old, &c. (Genesis xv. 9, seq.) Sacrifices shall be the pledge of their pardon.’ 
Abraham replied: ‘ Lord of the Universe, while the Temple shall still stand, well and 
good ; but what will becom2 of them when the Temple shall be no more?’ The 
Lord answered him: ‘I have already male provision in writing down in My Law 
the ceremonial of sacrifices. When they shall read those chapters, I will account 
that reading, as if they had offered the sacrifices there spoken of, and I will pardon 
them their sins.’” I borrow this from the Cheva'ier Drach’s Harmonie entre 
l’Eglise et la Synagogue, vol. i. p. 116. On Drach and other converted rabbins, 
a word will be said later on. 

2 Les Juifs devant 1’ Fglisz et 1’ Histoire, p. 246. 
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demonstrated, than the practice of this ritual murder among 
Jews. 

I will not attempt to go into the arguments with which 
Father Constant strives to bring home to his readers a 
conviction which, in his own case, obviously excludes all 
possibility of doubt. The cumulative weight of the different 
instances he cites from many various episodes, is, to his thinking, 
irresistible. He considers it to be further justified by the 
beatification of little Simon of Trent, by the belief of holy 
men, by the authority of Popes, and by the science of the 
Bollandists.'_ He even speaks in such terms as to leave it to be 
inferred that any incredulity in this matter deserves the note 
of ecclesiastical censure. Finally, he concludes with a prodigious 
eulogium of La France Juive of M. Edouard Drumont,a book 
which we venture to characterize as one of the most mis- 
chievous which this century has seen. He tells his opponents, 
that to confute M. Drumont’s authorities and proofs would 
be far better than to provoke good M. Drumont into fighting 
duels, “which is another weakness in this particular mortal, 
subject to weaknesses like the rest of mortals. (Cela vaudrait 
beaucoup micux surtout, que de Pamencr a se battre en duel, ce 
gui est une autre faiblesse ches cet humain, passible des humaines 
Jaiblesses.) But that does not invalidate the force of his 


argument.” 


The man of many challenges might be run through (though may 
God preserve him from such a fate) without the slightest scratch being 
communicated to the monument of marble which the great writer has 
built up. There has been plenty of outcry in the past, and there is 
likely to be still more in the future. Nothing will come of it all. The 
Jews of Drumont are the Jews of history. Men come and go; but 


truth remains. 


Vu et approuré : Imprimatur : 
Fr. B. HEBERT, Fr. RayM. BOULANGER, 
des Fréres Précheurs. 
(Fr. D.) SERTILLANGE, Prior Provincialis. 


des Fréres Précheurs. 


1 ** The tribute here paid to the Bollandists is not intended to apply to the new 
Bollandist school (@ 7’¢cole néo-bollandienne), which seems to be departing from the 
traditions of the older Bollandists. However, the present question has nothing to do 
with that divergence and new departure, and we do not know that any of the 
younger Bollandists have yet ventured to call in doubt the conclusiveness of the 
verdict of the older generation in regard to ritual murder.” (Constant, p. 276 7.) 
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We have printed this curious approbation and authorization 
exactly as it stands on p. 282 of Father Constant’s book, 
immediately below the words we have quoted. It is difficult 
to believe that its insertion in this place and manner is acci- 
dental, for it is not the last leaf in the volume, but there are 
nearly one hundred pages of pétces justificatives to follow. 
Besides, the same approbation is already printed in the usual 
place on the fly-leaf facing the Preface. None the less those 
who best know the many accidents to which such censorship 
is liable will be least precipitate in identifying the Dominican 
Order as a whole with the sentiments of one particular writer. 
For our own part we feel sure that many members of that dis- 
tinguished body will regret as much as we ourselves do the 
extreme position taken up by Pére Constant in the matter now 
before us. 

Such then is the indictment preferred against the whole 
Jewish race, not by an irresponsible and nameless layman, 
but by a distinguished member of the regular clergy, a doctor in 
two faculties, writing with the sanction of a Religious Order 
deservedly reputed to be amongst the most learned in the 
Church. The charge is sweeping, and, as far as we can see, 
unqualified in any way. Peére Constant implies, as clearly as if 
he had stated it in terms, that the ritual murder of Christian 
children is an integral part of the Jewish religicn, and approved 
in principle by the common sentiment of this “deicide people.” 
It would be a matter of comparatively little moment if the 
author regarded these alleged murders as isolated and unautho- 
rized outbreaks of fanaticism, reprobated with horror by the 
higher and better feeling of educated Israelites. But he prefers 
to take up a position closely analogous to that which we find so 
inexcusable in the anti-Popery lecturers of this country, who, 
not content with declaiming against the cruelty of past ages, 
even in such a purely fabulous charge as that of the walling-up 
of nuns, profess to regard these horrors as formally sanctioned 
by the Church for all time, and as still reserved by her zx fetto 
against the day when a change of circumstances may permit of 
their restoration. Again, we can find in Pére Constant’s book no 

1 See further the remarks made in the earlier part of the work, ¢g., in the 
Preface, p. x. ‘One thing or the other; we must either suppress all history no fact of 
which is better attested than this of ritual murder, or we must accept the perfect truth 
of the traditional crime by which the deicide race perpetuates, 4s far as in it lies, the 


horrible outrage of their ancestors, and taking for their victim a Christian and nearly 
always a child, rehearses anew the crucifixion of Calvary.” (Preface, p. x.) 
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sign of any willingness to consider the evidence on the other 
side! There is nothing to show that he has made an attempt to 
acquaint himself with any one of the many convincing replies 
which both Jews and Christians have published of late years in 
special reference to this cruel imputation. On the contrary, 
though it is of the very essence of Pere Constant’s book to 
profess unbounded veneration for the utterances of the Holy 
See, he does not even allude to the often-quoted letters of 
Innocent IV., Gregory X., and Martin V., which fully exonerate 
the Jews from the charge of ritual murder. Pére Constant 
describes his.work as an historical study. If this is historical 
study, we can only wonder what he would understand by 
incendiary declamation. 

To deal in any way adequately with the question of ritual 
murder, would require a volume of many hundred pages. Even 
Professor Strack’s admirable pamphlet, Der Blutaberglaube, 
though it hardly attempts to discuss the details of the cases 
usually alleged, and exhibits many other signs of compression, 
contains as much matter as would serve for half a dozen maga- 
zine articles. In this difficulty of condensation, the wisest 
course would seem to be to state first of all, in a compendious 
form, the arguments which seem to us most material, and then 
to develop one or other of them somewhat more fully, as far as 
space may be found to permit. Our reasons then for rejecting 
any systematic practice of ritual child murder among the Jews, 
are the following : 

I. There is absolutely no trace of any such rite in the 
Talmud, or any Hebrew ritual, or Hebrew religious book of 
acknowledged authority. The proof of it is to be found in the 
complete failure of their enemies, after a zealous scrutiny of three 
hundred years, to produce a single passage of the sort which will 
bear five minutes’ examination.” 

II. There is most certainly no general knowledge among the 
Jews of any injunction, or recommendation, to use Christian 

1 The only reference which Pére Constant makes to any opposing view, is to refer 


scornfully to the protestations of the Jews from time to time as a pack of lies. 
‘*Que les Juifs aient crucifié et crucifient encore des enfants chrétiens, on se fera, 


comme tout-a-l’heure suivant les besoins de la cause, des ignorances ou des négations 
de commande” (p. 26), or again, ‘‘ Le Juif est coutumier du mensonge.” (p. 270.) 

2 In default of a fuller discussion of the subject we may refer the reader to the 
pamphlets of one of the most eminent of modern Orientalists, the late Professor Franz 
Delitzsch ; ¢.g., his Schachmatt den Bluthignern Rohling und Justus. Delitzsch, as 
is well known, though not a Catholic, was an earnest Christian, and has written most 
feelingly of the life of our Blessed Lord. 
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blood, handed down by oral tradition. We have for this not only 
the solemn assertion of numberless learned and honourable Jews 
in every part of the world, but the testimony of converted 
Jewish rabbis, both in ancient and modern times, some of them 
admittedly men of the highest moral character, who, while they 
had every motive to reveal such an abomination if it had been 
known to them, have declared repeatedly, that in many years 
of daily association with Jews, they had never heard of this rite. 

III. In sundry instances, where judicial examination has 
been made, and sentence passed upon the Jews charged with 
this crime, the evidence on which they were convicted is still 
accessible to us.!. Such evidence is in every case quite inadequate 
to prove that the Jews practised these murders habitually as part 
of their ritual. It is in most cases insufficient to prove that any 
murder was committed by the Jews at all. 

IV. We know of a number of other cases in which the 
same charge was made, and popular indignation excited, but in 
which courageous and upright judges, in the teeth of popular 
prejudice, have pronounced the acquittal of the accused. 

V. Several Roman Pontiffs, and other ecclesiastical authorities 
in posts of high responsibility, after careful examination, have 
formally exonerated the Jewish people and religion from any 
such imputation. 

VI. The “ beatification,” as it has been styled, of two alleged 
victims of this Jewish blood-ritual was in neither case a formal 
beatification following upon an investigation of the cause. It 
was only what is called an equi-pollent beatification, in which 
the infallible authority of the Church, as all admit, is not even 
remotely involved. It amounts, in fact, to no more than the 
attestation that a cu/tus has existed, and to a conditional 
approval of its continuance. But granted even that the Papal 
decrees proclaimed in the most formal way that little Simon of 
Trent and Andrew of Rinn were put to death by the Jews zx 
odium fidei, the question whether such murders are part of 
Jewish ritual remains absolutely untouched.’ 


1 Thomas of Monmouth’s account of little William of Norwich has quite recently 
been published by Messrs. Jessopp and James, and the documents of el santo Nilo de 
la Guardia, by Father Fita, S.J., in the Spanish Boletiz. 

2 It is to our thinking most significant that in the long letter of February 22, 
1755, which Benedict XIV. devotes to the question of the cu/tus of little Andrew 
of Rinn, he says not a word about the circumstances of the death, or about any 7+7¢aal 
murder, or any use of Christian blood. The only point fer him is that the child 
was put to death #72 odium fidet. 
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Of these various lines of argument we will turn first to 
No. V. When Pére Constant appeals throughout to the Papal 
legislation of the middle ages against the Jews, it is surely 
unpardonable to shut out from view the formal testimony of 
the Popes in their favour. It was urged by a writer in the 
Civilta Cattolica in 1882, that these Bulls were perhaps fabri- 
cations, even though one of them of the year 1247 is cited at 
length by the continuators of Baronius. Whatever excuse 
there may have been for treating these Papal documents as 
spurious in 1882, there is absolutely none now. The letter 
quoted by Rainaldi is to be found in the officia! Regesta 
preserved in the Vatican archives, together with another rescript 
of somewhat similar import addressed a few months earlier 
by the same Pope, Innocent I1V., to the Archbishop of Vienne.! 
The document of July 5, 1247, was addressed by Innocent IV. 
in duplicate to the Bishops both of France and Germany, and 
the passage which is chiefly of interest to our present inquiry 


runs as follows: 


Although [says the Pontiff] Holy Scripture gives the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill,” and forbids the Jews to touch a dead 
body of any sort at the festival of the passover, there are people who 
falsely charge them with partaking in common at this festival of the 
heart of a child whom they have killed (guod de corde pueri communicant 
interfecti), they believe that the law of the Jews enjoins this upon them, 
although precisely the contrary is the case; and if a dead body be 
found anywhere, the Jews are maliciously accused of having committed 


a murder. 


The Pope then goes on to speak with indignation of the 
outrages which the Jews are subjected to in consequence of 
these fabrications, so that, as he says, they lead a more miserable 
existence than the Jews in Egypt under Pharao.? 

In another document issued some few years afterwards, the 
same Pontiff distinctly forbids all persons to impute to the Jews 
the use of human blood in their religious rites, seeing that in 


1 For these documents, see E. Berger, Registres d’Jnnocent IV. vol. i. pp. 424 
and 463. In the letter to the Archbishop of Vienne, the Pope recounts the atrocities 
of which Draconet, Lord of Montauban, had been guilty against the Jews of Valréas, 
who had been suspected of crucifying a Christian girl and who had been compelled 
by torture to own themselves guilty of this crime, though they were absolutely 


innocent of it. 
2 Monumenta Germanic Historica, Epistole Sec. XIII. vol. ii. p. 296. 
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the Old Testament they are forbidden to use blood of any sort, 
much less human blood. 

About twenty years later in the same century, Gregory X., 
in a Bull dated October 7, 1272, repeats in very similar terms 
the statement of his predecessor, Innocent IV., and he declares 
in particular that the falsehood of the accusation that the Jews 
use human blood has been proved to him many times in the 
Papal Court by Jews converted to Christianity.” 

At the beginning of the next century, Pope Martin V. again 
forbids any such charge to be made against the Jews. He 
treats the accusation as false and calumnious, and he couples 
together in the same condemnation both the slander that the 
Jews mixed human blood with their azymes, and that they 
were in the habit of poisoning the wells2 So again Pope 
Paul III, in a letter of 12th May, 1540, to the Bishops of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, recalls the similar letters of 
former Popes, and speaks of the false accusation made against 
the Jews of putting little children to death and drinking their 
blood.* 

Pere Constant professes to base his accusation before every- 
thing else upon the verdict of the Popes. That verdict is 
expressed in the most indirect way, by the mere toleration 
of the cu/tus of little Simon of Trent and Andrew of Rinn; yet 
our author enhances the authority of these decisions by printing 
in the most aggressive type such headings as these: LES PAPES ; 
LEUR SCIENCE HISTORIQUE; LEUR PROBITE HISTORIQUE; 
LEUR DISCERNEMENT HISTORIQUE. Of the various Papal 
pronouncements just mentioned, all of them accessible in print 
for several years before the publication of his book, he says not 
one single word. 

The letters of Innocent IV. and Gregory X. bore definite 


1 This document does not seem to be found in the Xegesta, though this does not 
constitute any presumption of its spuriousness. It is quoted by S. Reinach from Jirecek, 
Codex Juris Bohemia, vol. i. p. 134. 

? This was first printed entire by Moritz Stern in his most valuable collection, 
Urkundliche Bettrige tiber die Stellung der Piupste zu den Juden, 1893. Before the 
publication of this work, Strack, in his ABluéaberglaube, p. 148, expresses his 
acknowledgments to his ‘‘ respected fellow-professor, Herr Matthias Flunk, S.J., at 
Innsbruck,” who had transcribed a copy found among the archives of Trent now 
preserved at Innsbruck. 

§ The authenticity of this document again is placed beyond cavil by its being found 
in the Regesta. See Analecta Juris Pontificti, vol. xii. (1873), p. 387, and Stern, 
Beitriige, p. 32. 

4 Strack, Blutaberglaube, p. 150. 
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fruit, and their effect is to be traced in a singularly interesting 
judgment, which we may quote in illustration of our heading 
IV., delivered in the year 1329 by one Peter Ravasius, who 
was apparently the chief legal functionary at the Court of 
Edward, Count of Savoy, and whose verdict was confirmed in 
the most formal way by the authority of the Count himself. 
The document, which has been printed by Moritz Stern from 
the State archives at Turin, begins by explaining that the said 
Peter Ravasius, judexr Sabaudigz, had summoned before him all 
the Jews of the territory of Savoy on the one hand, and the 
proctor of the Lord Edward, ruler of Savoy, on the other, to 
hear his definitive sentence after full investigation upon the 
charge made against a certain Acclinus, a Jew, and Jaquctus 
de Aquabella, a Christian, of putting a number of children to 
death. All the Jews of that country had been incriminated as 
conniving at and consenting to the murders, which were said 
to be multiplying every day to the outrage of the Christian 
name and of all laws human and divine, and it had been 
strongly urged that a terrible example ought to be made of 
the delinquents, and that every means, torture included, ought 
to be put in force in order to discover the truth. The case put 
before the judge Ravasius and two other experienced jurists 
his assessors—we are summarizing throughout the facts recited 
in the judgment itself—was the following. It was alleged that 
a number of children had disappeared in Giavenno and other 
townships, also that the above-named Jaquetus (the Christian) 
had voluntarily confessed that he had kidnapped five children 
and sold them to Jews at the instance of Acelinus, that the 
said Acelinus under examination had freely confessed the fact, 
naming the Jews who had bought them, and stating that the 
children had been put to death, and that the Jews had made 
out of their heads and vital parts a dainty dish which is called 
aharate, for all the Jews of the country to partake of. He 
added that it was the custom every year at the Pasch to prepare 
such a dish in place of sacrifice, or at the least in every sixth 
year. Thereupon the judgment proceeds with an elaborate 
legal phraseology and an infinity of details impossible to 
reproduce here. 


We therefore having seen and diligently examined the above 
allegations with the proofs, the witnesses, the delations, the presump- 
tions, &c., having seen also the confessions of the said Acelinus and 
Jaquetus, and having had all the witnesses produced and diligently 
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examined before us and heard the confessions made by . . . [some forty 
witnesses, mostly Jews, it seems, are here mentioned by name], having 
also had the pleadings and defences of the said Jews produced before 
us, having inspected also many documents and legal instruments sub- 
mitted by them to us, and especially certain rescripts of our most holy 
Father in Christ, the Lord Innocent, formerly Pope, and of our most 
holy Father in Christ, the Lord Gregory, formerly Pope, both of happy 
memory, as well as of many of the Cardinals, granted in favour of the 
general body of the Jews, &c., having taken council with experienced 
persons, &c., having the Sacred Scriptures exposed before us that our 
judgment may go forth before the face of God, we, by the special 
command of our Lord the Count, pronounce as follows : 

That notwithstanding that it appears from the confessions of the 
said Jaquetus and Acelinus that the Jews all over the world make their 


aharate as described, ... and that the said Acelinus had partaken of 
it on many occasions, ... and that they had sold and betrayed two 
boys, one of whom was of the age of five years,... to make the said 


aharate, that still it is the duty of a judge to be heedful that he 
determine nothing too severely or too leniently, that the confessions 
of the said Acelinus and Jaquetus in the above matter were extorted 
by fear of torments, ... that they did not persevere in the said con- 
fessions, and that the said Acelinus on the Saturday before his death 
recalled his confession in the presence of ourselves and of the said 
lords Peter de Muris,...and swore by the death he was about to 
suffer that neither he nor the other had ever bought boys from the 
said Jaquetus or from any other person, that they never mix blood or 
flesh in their aharate, because it would be contrary te the law given 
them by Moses, and that those things which he had said before were 
false, &c.... And so the said Peronet confessed before us that his 
former confessions were untrue, ... and that Borsellus de Loyssey, &c. 

. made him say those things and told him that if he said them before 
our Lord the Count, or the Judge, or the Castellan, and accused the 
Jews, that the said Count or Judge would give him clothes to wear, 
who was then half naked. ... Furthermore, that we have learned from 
the defence made by the Jews that our most holy Father in Christ the 
Lord Innocent, Pope, of happy memory, conceded and granted to the 
Jews that they should not in future be harassed, &c. 

And here the judgment goes on to treat in some detail the 
clauses of the letters both of Innocent IV. and Gregory X., 
at which we have already glanced, explaining finally how Pope 
Gregory has laid down that the testimony of Christians alone 
is not to be received against Jews unless some Jew confirm it. 

It would be tedious to cite the rest of this document, in 
which the Judge again professes himself fully satisfied of the 
innocence of the accused, declares that the charge was due to 
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the malice of their enemies, and incidentally mentions that one 
at least of the suspected Jews, though many times tortured, 
had made no confession. To this formal judgment is appended 
an ordinance of the Count of Savoy, declaring that these Papal 
documents are everywhere to be received and acted upon 
throughout his dominions.! 

The exigencies of space compel us to forego, at any rate 
for the present, the further development of the heads of 
argument suggested earlier in this article. Whether we return 
to the subject or not, enough has been said to accomplish the 
purpose which we had principally in view. We have wished 
in this protest to assure our Jewish fellow-citizens that the 
frenzy which has taken possession of a section of the French 
people is in no way to be regarded as the opinion of Catholics 
as such. There are many cultured Jews in this country whose 
upright and charitable lives are an example to us all, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the same is true in France and in 
every other part of Europe. As for the hideous charge of 
conniving at the murder of innocent children, we cannot express 
our own deep conviction more clearly than by recalling the 
pregnant words of Cardinal Manning, written in answer to the 
appeal of the late Chief Rabbi Adler: “ You only do me justice 
in believing that I have neither sympathy nor credulity for such 
horrors.” 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Stern, Bevtrage, pp. 7, seq. Other specimens of similar judgments might be 
cited, ¢.g., the ‘* Golden Bull” of Frederick II. in 1236, or the report of Ganganelli, 
afterwards Pope Clemeat XIV., on ceriain alleged cases of the murder of Christian 
children reported to have taken place in Poland. 











Mary Stuart and the Opinions of her Catholic 
Contemporaries. 





IN the year 1563, the second of her administration of Scotland, 
Mary wrote to the Fathers of the Council of Trent, submitting 
beforehand to whatever they should decree. In their reply a 
passage occurs, which bears a striking testimony in favour of her 





religious piety and fortitude. 


All men speak of what she has endured for the name of Christ— 
and this Holy Synod has ever admired her piety and unconquerable 
firmness of soul. . . . In these most difficult times, God has endued 
some Princes and Kings with such virtue from on high, that they are 
ready to give their wealth, their prosperity, their very lives for the true 


Faith. . . . Illustrious amongst these is the name of Mary Queen of 
Scotland. It will without doubt be held in eternal memory. . . .! 


From various Popes also Mary received words of comfort, 
exhortation, and even admiration, not less remarkable than 
those of the Council. Pius IV., in the course of a dozen letters, 
of which copies are before me, describes her as “dutiful,” 
“devout,” “constant,” praises her “ fidelity in the practice of her 
religion,’ and her “devotion to the Holy See,” and reminds her 
often that as “a light set in a candlestick,” she has grave duties 
incumbent upon her. 

Pius V., at his accession, told her that he had felt “immense 
joy” on hearing of what she had done for the faith. In January, 
1567, he spoke of her “virtue, constancy, and remarkable 
devotion to this Holy See.” In May, 1569, he declares that 
“the affectionate interest which he takes in her affairs is as great 
as it possibly can be.” In January, 1570, he is “convinced that 

the miseries she suffers, have befallen her because she defended 
the Catholic faith.” In the following July, he “is sure that no 
threat of loss or torment, nor any promise of reward, will be 
able to separate her from the communion and obedience of the 


1 Raynaldi, Continuation of the Annals of Baronius, 1563, § cxii. 
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Catholic Church.” His last letter, May 8, 1571, re-echoes these 
sentiments.! 

Though Mary’s imprisonment hindered ever more and more 
her correspondence with the succeeding Popes, the tone of the 
intercourse between them remained ever the same. Gregory 
XIIL., at his accession, praised “her constancy and desire to die 
in the faith,’ and could not but be most gravely troubled by 
her calamities, although “her virtue now shines with a clearness 
that might perhaps have been dimmer in prosperity.” Sixtus V. 
wept while announcing her death in Consistory. He declared, 
however, that he grieved less for her sake than for the loss 
which thereby befell the Catholic cause in England. 

Other Catholics went even further than the Pope on this 
last-mentioned occasion. At Madrid, Philip II. of Spain wanted 
to pay “this holy lady” at her obsequics the honours of 
martyrdom, from which, however, his theologians dissuaded 
him.* At Paris, the Archbishop of Bourges in a solemn funeral 
discourse maintained her claim to the martyr’s crown.° 

But there was a time when the Popes spoke of her very 
differently. On July 2, 1567, Pius V. wrote through his 
Secretary of State to the Bishop of Mondovi, the late Nuncio 
to Mary, that “he did not want in any way to have corres- 
pondence with her unless he saw some better tokens of her 
[rectitude of] life and religion than he had seen hitherto.” 
A year later, August 17, 1568, the Nuncio at Madrid was 
forbidden to urge her cause in any way, “as His Holiness is 
not clear in his mind which of the two Queens [Mary or 


1 Vatican Archives, Zpistole Pii V. Arm, xliv. nn. 3 and 12. 

2 Lbid, Epistole Gregorit XII. f. 74. 

3 Hiibner, Status the Fifth (Leipsig, 1871), p. 312. See also Knox, Cardinal 
Allen’s Letters, pp. 289, 297. 

4 Hubner, /hz/. 

5 Bellesheim, “story of Scotland (1883, ii. 180). On this subject the authorities 
of greatest moment are Bishop Challoner and Pope Benedict XIV. The Bishop 
cautiously says (J/éssionary Priests, Edit. 1874, p. 110), ‘* As her constancy in the 
Catholic Religion was the chief cause of her death, whatsoever else might be 
pretended, so she is usually reckoned amongst those who suffered for Religion.’ 
The case for her beatification as academizaily proposed by Benedict XIV., may be 
‘* Perhaps nothing is wanting for true martyrdom,” if six 
** evidently ” must be to shew that 


summarized as follows. 
preliminaries are established. Of these the first 
the charges brought by Buchanan and others are untenable, and that the true cause 
, participation in a plot against Queen 


of her death was not what was pretended, 7. 
sententia desumenda, et 


Elizabeth.  <Adversus martyrium plana esset oppositio ex 

ex ceteris que impie contra cam haretici debacchati sunt, et presertim Georgius 
Buchananus in tnfami libello, cut titulus est, Detectio Mariw, &c. (De Beat. et Canon. 
lib. iii, cap. xii’, nm. 10.) 
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Elizabeth] is the better.” It is unnecessary to comment on 
the deep significance of this almost hostile neutrality, or on the 
extent to which Mary must have fallen in the Pope’s eyes, before 
he could have brought himself to utter these remarkable words. 

I propose briefly to explain how this change of opinion 
came about, and how it was subsequently rectified. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to explain briefly, as far as we are 
at present able to do so, the two events, the Darnley murder 
and the Bothwell match, which so shocked the Pope and 
Catholic Europe. 

Plunging midway into the troubles of Mary’s reign, we must 
try and form some sort of idea as to her position towards the 
end of the year 1566, when it was becoming clear that her 
quarrel with her husband Darnley was an extremely serious 
one. The reader knows how suddenly and impulsively Mary 
became enamoured of him,! and how utterly worthless a 
character he subsequently showed himself to be. His part in 
the murder of Rizzio proved him capable of the gravest outrages 
against his wife’s safety and honour; his subsequent conduct 
made it clear that he was utterly unstable and wanting in self- 
control. If, under such circumstances, the impetuous, outspoken 
Mary gave way to vexation and disappointment at the prospect 
of being linked for life with so impossible a consort, that was not 
wonderful. Unfortunately, Mary found herself in this hour of 
temptation not only destitute of honest advisers, but surrounded 
by men so faithless and violent, that the mere withholding of her 
influence for good formed an occasion for conspiracy, of which 
they immediately availed themselves. That they were ready 
to kill Darnley when the chance offered was what every one, 
Darnley included, already suspected. Now they saw in Mary’s 
rupture with him an opportunity of keeping themselves scathless 
in their meditated revenge. At Craigmillar, therefore, they 
approached the Queen on the subject of a separation from 
her husband. 


1 Though Mary did not fall in love with him absolutely at first sight (Fleming, 
p- 335), yet her passion was so strong that Pope Pius IV. alluded to it, while ex- 
plaining in Consistory the reasons for hoping well of the match and for having granted 
the dispensation: S7dz vider? nihil esse cause quam ob rem non eos primo quogue 
tempore legibus solveret ac dispensaret, prasertim cum verendum sit, ne, st ecrum 
postulata repudientur, nihilominus in sententia perseverantes negotium perficiant ; 
neve, st in hac re legum ac Sedis Apostolicae auctoritatem aspernati [fuerint), idem 


in caterts audeant. Quocirca ne religio in eo regno periclitetur, sibi certum esse 
hance dispensationem concedere. (Acta Consistorialia Pit 1V. Rome: Bib. Casana- 
tensis, xx. ili, 16, fol. 513 0.) 
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Lethington opened the matter, promising that if she pardoned 
Morton and the other Riccio offenders, means would be found to 
divorce Darnley. She, however, would only consent if the divorce 
could be lawfully obtained, and no prejudice done to her son. When 
Lethington suggestively said that they would find means to rid her of 
him without disadvantage to her son, and that Murray would “looke 
throw his fingeris,” she answered that she willed him to do nothing by 
which a spot might be laid upon her honour or conscience, and prayed 
them rather to let the matter rest till God remedied it; to which 
Maitland replied: ‘Let us guyde the matter amongis us, and your 
Grace sall sie nathing bot gud, and approvit be Parliament.”? 


The document, which Mr. Fleming thus abbreviates, was 
drawn up under Mary’s inspiration, and should not therefore 
be considered as representing her conduct in an unfavourable 
light. Nor indeed does it do so positively. An argument, 
however, the force of which must not be underrated, is deduced 
from it against her. It is noted that instead of warning Darnley 
of the conspiracy against his life, which the conversation just 
reported evidently presupposes, she let him, while an invalid in 
a defenceless condition, take up his abode in the midst of his 
mortal enemies. And it is asked if such conduct did not amount 
to connivance. 

This deduction is the more worthy of attention, as Professor 
Philippson seems to consider it the only conclusion of import- 
ance which lies against Mary in connection with the Darnley 
murder. Mr. Fleming also, if I understand him aright, would 
allow that there was no other clear evidence against her which 
can be compared with this. 

It will be acknowledged at once by all, that if in Mary’s 
times the court and country of Scotland had been as law-abiding 
and well-conducted as they are now, Mary’s supposed silence and 
lack of foresight would have been criminal indeed. But a large 
defence for her seems to lie in this, that her times were so rough 
and lawless, and that Darnley and the lords in question were 
notoriously so ready to break into open strife, that this particular 
hint of meditated violence sinks into a matter of far less import- 
ance than it may appear to be at first sight. Mary may well 
have thought that too direct a notice of Lethington’s intrigue 
would drive the conspirators to more dangerous courses. General 
precautions were the best safeguards, and these were not 
remitted. Darnley had but lately been warned by her of the 


Fleming, Afary Queen of Scots, p. 143. 
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dangers to which he was exposing himself, but had “ paid very 
little attention to the remonstrance.”!_ He was warned again 
while at Kirk o’ field, but made the warning an occasion of 
quarrelling. 

Considerations such as these seem to me to diminish very 
greatly the blame that may be due to Mary for neglecting 
a warning which, though significant enough to us who can be 
wise after the event, may not have seemed to her at the time 
to have been at all as grave as it really was. 

Two months later the murder was actually committed, the 
immediate preparations for it having only taken a few days. 
Of the other events of those two months, none seem to tell 
materially against Mary except the writing of the “Casket 
Letters,” if she was really their author. That these letters, how- 
ever, in their entirety are hers is no longer, I think, a tenable 
hypothesis, and once the presence of the forger’s hand is detected 
upon them, their power to command an adverse sentence must 
vanish. The opinion formed in 1568 by the Earl of Sussex, on 
the conclusiveness of the evidence brought to convict Mary of 
participation in the murder, is the first recorded on this subject, 
and it is likely to be the last. ‘The Queen will deny the letters, 
and the rest of the evidence will fall out in her favour.”? But for 
the Queen’s subsequent marriage with Bothwell, the trivialities, 
which are now quoted as indications of her guilt, would never 
have been thought worthy of serious attention.* 

After the Darnley murder, however, events occurred in rapid 
succession, in which Mary’s part is sometimes unaccountable, 
sometimes (in itself at least) utterly unjustifiable. There 
was first a period of unaccountable inaction, during which time 
she rather increased than diminished the indiscreet favour 
which for some months past she had been showing to the Earl 
of Bothwell. Yet suspicions were so strong against him that 
his trial could not be refused. It was granted, but was 


1 Stevenson, Mau’s Memoirs, p. 28. 

* **fHer condemnation] will not fall out sufficiently (as I doubt it will not) to 
determine judicially, if she deny her letters. . . . If her adverse party accuse her 
of the murder by producing of her letters, she will deny them, and will accuse the 
most of them of manifest consent to the murder hardly to be denied, so as upon trial 
on both sides, her proofs will judicially fall best out, as it is thought.” (Sussex to 
Cecil, Oct 22, 1568; Hosack, i. 407, 406.) 

* Most of the insinuations against her virtue seem to me negligeable on this 
ground. In other cases, their origin is obviously referable to the principles of those, 
with whom ‘*’twas sin to laugh, twas sin to smile, ’twas sin to sport or play,” but 
who thought it quite natural to put a malign interpretation on a ‘‘ Papist’s ” actions. 
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allowed to degenerate into the mockery of a judicial inquiry. 
When Parliament a few days later, formally or at least virtually, 
ratifiel his acquittal, Mary seems to have thought that her 
duties to watch over the execution of justice were satisfied. 
Certainly this was a grave dereliction on her part of her duties 
as a wife and as a queen, and retribution followed with tragic 
rapidity. 

The very evening after the last session of Parliament, a 
large number of lords were induced by Bothwell to sign the 
so-called “Aynslic bond,” recommending him as a suitable 
husband for the widowed Queen, and next day the signataries 
came to urge her to accept their proposal. 

Let us endeavour to realize the force of the temptation which 
now beset the Queen.!- On the one hand, she remembered “ the 
reports that were current about the death of the late King, her 
husband,” and she could not have forgotten that a year 
previously she had assisted at the marriage of Bothwell to a lady 
who was still alive. She ought also to have remembered that most 
of these counscllors were men devoid of principle. She may 
even then have suspected, what she came to see more clearly 
later, that many of them had been counsellors and abettors in 
the murder of her husband. 

On the other hand, she had no other counsellors but they, 
and there were amongst them men respected by the Kirk, and 
honoured by the Church.2. They assured her that “the Earl of 
Bothwell was entirely cleared of the crime laid to his charge,” 
and that his application for a judgment on the validity of his 
former marriage would certainly end in his being declared free 
to marry again. To us it may well seem incredible that such an 


1 This interview is minutely described, no doubt under Mary’s own inspiration, in 
Stevenson’s WVau’s Memoirs, p. 37. 

2 Two or three Bishops at least advised this fatal match. The Aynslic bond 
bears the signatures of all the Bishops. (See Father Mamerot’s account of it below.) 
This will have been, alas, the last time the Bishops acted together. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow, indeed, wrote from Paris in strong terms against the course Mary was 
following. But he was alone in his honourable opposition. The Bishop of Ross, 
it is true, in later years, said that ‘‘all the ecclesiastics . .. opposed such nuptials, 
above all the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the Bishops of Ross and Dunblane.” 
(Forbes-Leith, Narratives, p. 123.) But as both he and the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews signed the marriage contract as well as the bond, it would seem that he 
must be thinking of the Protestant service or some such adjunct rather than of the 


marriage considered in itself. The Bishop also gives a lively picture of the way in 
which the nobles (under whom the Bishops were probably classed) were forced to 
sign the bond, ‘‘ having before them the plain alternative of subscription or death.” 
(Zbéd. p. 121.) 
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issue of the judicial inquiry should be assumed as a foregone 
conclusion. But we must remember that the standards of 
public opinion in Scotland had at that moment sunk very low.! 
The nobles used violence with little fear of the consequences, 
the courts for divorce cases were unreformed ; the clergy them- 
selves were beginning to marry. Amidst such abuses and 
anomalies the proposal made to Mary would not seem so 
repugnant and extraordinary in its character as it would 
have done under ordinary circumstances. If we bear these 
considerations in mind, they will enable us to realize how 
grave and dangerous was the temptation for the poor 
Queen. 

Lethington, who had played the tempter’s part at Craig- 
millar, played it again now but too successfully. Bothwell, he 
urged, had been the most faithful of her subjects, and his gifts 
of courage and command fitted him to be King—he was 
indubitably the most suitable of suitors. Mary’s first impulse 
was that which any other self-respecting woman would have felt 
in similar circumstances. “ The Queen gave a refusal pure and 
simple. When the deputies repeated their request, she made 
another answer to the same effect.” But alas for the weakness 
of human nature! When the solicitation continued, “ she began 
to give ear to their overture. Without letting it be seen what her 
final decision would be, she remained irresolute.” Fatal irreso- 
lution, unworthy of her virile character, and only explicable, I 
conceive, by a partiality for the dashing Border leader which he 
did not deserve! She dallied, and was lost, Bothwell seizing her 
by force, and carrying her to Dunbar, where she finally gave her 
consent to the marriage. 

This was made legally possible by a scandalous double 
divorce. Lady Bothwell obtained from the Protestant Court of 
Commissioners a declaration that she was free to marry again, 
on the score of her husband’s infidelity, while Bothwell 
“constranit ”* Mr. John Manderston, Judge-Delegate under the 
Catholic Primate, to grant him a decree of nullity, because he 


1 Philippson, A/arie Stuart, i. 72. He gives however no authorities. In Ireland 
at that time the same causes had produced still worse results. Father David Wolfe, 
S.J., writing to his General, Father Laynez, 29 June, 1561, after the first six months 
of his mission with extraordinary faculties, says that he had already rehabilitated not 
less than 1,000 marriages which had been illicitly and invalidly contracted in spite of 
known impediments, and that there remained many complicated cases, for which he 
required additional powers. 

2 Goodall, ii. n. 20, quoted by Sepp, Maria Stuart und Anklaeger, p. 163. 
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was his wife’s cousin, though it was surely not unknown to fame 
that that impediment had been dispensed with shortly before. A 
week later the marriage service was celebrated “ at a preaching” 
of the apostate Bishop of Orkney. 

Such is a fair statement, I hope—not an unfavourable one to 
Mary, I feel sure—-of the events which led to a revulsion of 
public feeling throughout Christendom in regard to the Queen 
of Scots. So far as this version of them stands, there can be no 
question that Mary’s name must remain unsullied by the guilt of 
the Darnley murder. This is not the same thing as saying that 
all difficulties or suspicious circumstances about it have been, or 
can be, wholly explained away. But the conclusion will remain 
firm, if the main proofs hitherto alleged against her are incon- 
clusive, and the residue of difficulties are not sufficiently grave to 
warrant a reasonable doubt of her innocence. In this part of their 
contention, as it seems to me, Mary’s defenders are entirely 
successful. With regard to the Bothwell match, however, our 
verdict must surely be different. That such a marriage was in itself 
a grievous crime, is indubitable, and unless extraordinary excuses 
are forthcoming, we feel that the perpetrators of such crimes 
must be held responsible for their acts. Several such excuses 
for Queen Mary have, as we know, been offered. The first, 
which she pleaded more often than any other, is that she was 
led astray by bad advice. The second, that she was in ignorance 
of the true nature of the Bothwell divorce. The third, that she 
believed Bothwell innocent of the Darnley murder; and the 
fourth, that her consent, given at Dunbar, to the marriage was 
extorted by such violence as a woman can hardly resist. No 
doubt there is much force, and much truth, in each of these 
pleas. At the same time, none can be accepted without some 
reserve, and it seems hard to believe that any, or all of them 
together, can, under the circumstances, suffice to deliver her 
from all imputation of moral guilt. That she left much power of 
resistance unused can hardly be gainsaid. 

Without attempting to discuss the conflicting evidence that 
gathers round these points, I shall confine myself to the 
humbler task of collecting the opinions of some well-informed 
and sympathetic contemporaries, from documents which are 
either unpublished, or have but lately seen the light. 

The following extract from Bishop Lesley’s Paralipomena 
speaks for the Queen’s feelings on these matters, as well as for 
his own, and is even stronger than the testimonies of Du Croc 
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and Melvill, on which Hosack relied.1 With his well-known 
skill as an advocate, the Bishop puts foremost that part of her 
fall which she best atoned for afterwards—the scandal that one 
with her professions and principles should partake in rites which 
she conscientiously rejected. But every one can see that Mary’s 
regrets do not stop there. After describing the marriage as “an 
illicit proceeding likely to bring great harm and shame upon 
her,” he continues : 


On her return from that unlawful ceremony, the Queen . . . could 
not help weeping. At once she sent for the Bishop of Ross, and with 
many tears unlocked the secret of her heart to him ; she showed many 
signs of repentance, and promised that never again would she do 
anything opposed to the rites of the Catholic and Roman Church, or 
permit any such thing to be done in her presence, even if it should be 
at the peril of her life. On the feast of Pentecost, which followed soon 
afterwards, she publicly received the Eucharist after sacramental con- 
fession, in order to repair, by so excellent an example of piety, the 
mischief caused by her fault. It must be added, as was indeed believed 
by most people at the time with every appearance of probability, that 
Bothwell threw the Queen’s mind into a confused state by means of 
magical arts, and so brought her to consent to this marriage. By what 
other means she can have been induced to take a step so improper and un- 
suitable, and so unlike the usual tenor of her life, I confess I cannot see.? 


The reader who is acquainted with the credulous temper of 
those times will not pass over the suggestion about magic as 
altogether meaningless. It signifies, at least, that the writer 
noticed a change in Mary’s conduct considerably greater than 
what he thought ordinary, or explicable by the excuses which 
were commonly made for it.? 

The next witness from whom we shall quote is one whose 
authority it would be hard to depreciate. Father Roche 
Mamerot, a distinguished French Dominican, was Mary’s con- 
fessor during both her girlhood in France and her troubled 
reign in Scotland. Though we have not got his own statement 
of his views, we have an account of them sent by Guzman de 
Silva, then Spanish Ambassador in London, to Philip IT. :* 


1 Hosack, i. 322. 2 Forbes-Leith, Narratives, p. 123. 

3 It is not unworthy of notice that Bothwell, in his dying declaration, made a 
similar statement. (See for a contemporary Latin summary of this, Vatican Archives, 
Politica Varia, tom. 83, f. 36.) 

4 Documentos inéditos, vol. 89, p. 520, an English version in the Simancas 
Calendar of State Papers. For a brief account of Mamerot, see Echard, Scriptores 
Ord. Pred. 1721, ii. 280. He appears to have left Mary, 1562—1563, to attend the 
Council of Trent. (Forbes-Leith, Narratives, p. 74.) 
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Copy of a deciphered letter from Guzman de Silva to his Majesty Philip L1,, 
dated London, July 26, 1567. (Simancas, Sec. de Estado, Leg. 819, f. 28.) 

. . . Four days since there arrived here the preacher and confessor 
of the Queen of Scotland. He is a French friar of the Order of 
St. Dominic, by name Roche Mameret, who was at the Council of 
Trent. . .. He seems an excellent person, and a learned man. Yesterday 
he visited me, and much lamented the occurrents in Scotland, the 
imprisonment of the Queen, and still more the match she had made 
with Baduel, seeing that he had a wife already. 

The Queen indeed, before marriage, had taken the advice of two or 
three Catholic bishops, who said they thought she could, as Baduel was 
related to his wife in the fourth grade [of consanguinity]. He, however, 
had told her that she could not, and ought not attempt it: he had also 
treated with the bishops themselves. . 

He assured me that in that which touches the faith, that Queen is 
not only Catholic, but very devout. I might hold it for certain, on his 
solemn oath, that until the marriage with Baducl began to be mooted, 
he never saw a woman of more virtue, courage, and honesty. He had | 
taken leave of the Queen before her imprisonment, his dissatisfaction 
with the marriage she had made impelling him to return to France, and 
she had then assured him on her solemn oath that she had married 
in order to [be better able to] provide and take order for matters of 
religion in that country. 

He further assured me that those who had banded against the 
Queen, were not moved thereunto by zeal to avenge the King’s death, 
towards whom they had been no friends but on the contrary enemies, 
nor did they so act because of the match, for they had all been of 
opinion that it should be made, and they had all supported it with 
their signatures, without excepting one man of mark, spiritual or lay, 
save the Earl of Mure. No, their motive was religion only, and 
because they saw the Queen was a Catholic, and might set in order 
matters of religion there. Their animus had indeed made itself evident, 
for immediately they had got the Queen into their power, they had 
pulled down and destroyed the altar-piece in the church where she 
heard Mass, as well as that in her oratory. Some, however, were 
moved by ill-will towards Baduel. 

He was therefore very fearful for the life of the Queen. If she 
died, the party there that still remained Catholic would, without fail, 
come to anend. For the nobles are nearly all heretics, and as for the 
people, although the major part is Catholic, it will dwindle away little 
by little. This will be a great misfortune, for in the Church of 
Edemburg only, when the Queen attended service, the number of 
communicants this last Lent, from the Purification to Quasimodo 
Sunday,! had numbered 12,606. He had them all registered. 





1 The Introit for Low Sunday commences with the words, Quasimodo geniti 
infantes, &c. (1 St. Peter ii.) In 1566, Father Hay gives the number of communicants 
as 9,000. 
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[They then discussed the chances of the intervention of the Kings 
of France and Spain, and the interview closed. ] 


The verdict of the holy Pope Pius V., which we may next 
consider, is of peculiar value, not only because of his position 
and character, but because at that particular time he was on 
more than usually intimate terms with the Queen. Early in 
1566, Mary had sent the Bishop of Dunblane to beg the Pope 
for aid in her exhausting struggle with rebels, who were so well 
subsidized by Elizabeth. While the negotiations were in progress, 
news came of the murder of Rizzio, the subsequent revolution 
and the victory of the Queen. Tears came into the Pope's eyes 
when he heard of Mary’s heroism, and felt at the same time the 
insecurity of her position and his inability to help. He praised 
in public Conclave “the woman with the man’s heart,” and said 
that her faith and magnanimity put to shame the sluggishness 
of many German princes. His grief was that in his poverty 
he could not afford her a subsidy, as he would have liked 
to do. Not long afterwards, however, he found that a sum of 
twenty thousand crowns (45,000), which he had put aside to 
defend Malta against the Turk, would not be immediately 
wanted. The Emperor Maximilian begged urgently for it, saying 
that his preparations against the enemy of Christendom were 
far more important than Mary’s needs. But the earnest and 
enthusiastic Pope had decided in Mary’s favour, and sent it to 
her by Mgr. Vincent Laureo, Bishop of Mondovi, who became 
afterwards Cardinal Protector of Scotland. “ Did not weight of 
years and an immensity of business keep us in Rome,’ are 
words which occur in the accompanying message, “we would 
go to Scotland in person, for we would gladly spend our blood 
and our life in your service.”! 

Another striking instance of the Pope’s deep interest in this 
mission is on record. The Bishop of Dunblane had been sum- 
moned to explain Scottish affairs to the Pope, while the Holy 
Father was taking his extremely frugal dinner. When it was 
over, he said to the Bishop: “You see we live but thriftily, 
but henceforth I will live more sparingly still, that I may save 
something to help your mistress.” So saying, he sent for the 
master of his household, and there and then ordered a con- 
siderable reduction in his domestic expenses.” 


1 Laderchi, Annales, 1566, §§ 367, 371; Schwartz, Maximilian LI, pp. 23, 30, 33- 
2 Jbid. § 368. 
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Bishop Laureo never reached Scotland. Mary kept changing 
her mind as to her power to provide for his safety there, and the 
Bishop remained in Paris for eight months, negotiating with her 
and reporting to Rome. Pope Pius was extremely disappointed 
at Mary’s tergiversation, and had at first ordered the Bishop to 
return to his diocese. But the Nuncio remonstrated, and insisted 
on the propriety of awaiting the report of Father Edmund Hay, 
a distinguished Scotch Jesuit, whom he had sent with the Bishop 
of Dunblane to treat directly with the Queen. The Pope con- 
sented, and the result for us is the series of Laureo’s very 
valuable despatches, which prove how well-informed the Pope 
was about the whole circumstances of her case. 

In April, Laureo returned to his see at Mondovi, leaving 
Father Edmund Hay, upon whose good sense and accuracy he 
now firmly relied, to report to him the further course of affairs. 
Father Hay’s reports are lost, but the Bishop’s comments made 
as he forwarded them remain. A few extracts from this corres- 
pondence will show us exactly the light in which he and the 
Pope regarded the progress of events in Scotland. 

The first of these gives us his summary of the state of 
affairs in Scotland in the middle of April, the news, passing by 
private channels, having taken two months to reach Piedmont. 
It will be seen that he forecasts the future with great precision. 


Mondovi, June 18. . . . Albeit the Earl of Murray has left Scotland, 
Secretary Lethington remains. He is a most astute politician, a 
thorough hugonot, and a close follower of Murray. The Queen has 
the greatest confidence him, and he would like to be reconciled and 
leagued with the Earl of Boduel. It is consequently to be feared that 
he will either tempt and persuade the Queen (which may God avert !) 
to marry the aforesaid Earl Boduel, who has ever been the Queen’s 
most favoured and faithful servant, or else this evil councillor, nursing 
in secret his hatred for Boduel, may bring him into disfavour and 
suspicion in the Queen’s eyes, and so cause the Earl of Murray to be 


recalled. 


The next despatch gives the news of the Bothwell match. 
Being worse news, it took a fortnight less time to travel than the 
former did. 


1 Only one of these has yet been published, I believe, that giving the account of 
Darnley’s murder, which was printed by Labanoff from a transcript in the archives 
of Florence. It is, however, one of the most valuable documents on that subject 
which we possess. See also THE MONTH for April, 1898, p. 349. 
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Mondovi, July z. . . . Father Edmondo now informs me!. . . that 
the Queen could not in the end resist the excessive affection she bears 
to the Earl Boduel. By the last act of hers, so contrary to the 
honour of God and of her own royal dignity, she has made it in- 
opportune to send her an envoy of any sort. [He then speculates on 
the chances of Bothwell’s conversion.] But of this my expectations 
are small indeed compared with my wishes: especially as one can 
rarely hope much from those who live only in order to indulge and 
please themselves. 


It is the business of an Ambassador to give his Government 
all the details of current events he can, with the most prudent 
opinions he can pass upon them. But he must not expect in 
the answers he receives from home the same abundance of 
particulars, or the same free expression of opinion. Conse- 
quently it is nothing unusual, if the answers to Mgr. Laurco’s 
despatches confine themselves to formal acknowledgment of 
letters received, without any comment on the news they contain. 
But the Bishop had proposed that Father Hay should be sent 
back again to Scotland, and to this the Cardinal Secretary 
answered as follows, before receiving the last note of July 1, in 
which this scheme was given up. 


Rome, July 2... . Our Lord the Pope has commissioned me to 
answer you to the following effect, viz., that as his Holiness has never 
hitherto been guilty of dissimulation in anything—he is not going 
to begin now in a religious matter, the importance of which you are 
well aware of. The feeling therefore of his Holiness in this question 
of the Queen of Scotland is this, that he does not want in any way 
to have further communication with her, unless he sees some other 
better token of her [rectitude of] life and religion than he has seen 
hitherto. 


Grave indeed must the Pope’s displeasure have been when 
he thus thought of casting her off entirely. His aversion, we may 
be sure, sprang from no ignoble motives, but from straightforward 
zeal for the purity and progress of the faith, and the Bishop of 
Mondovi's next letter, therefore, announcing Mary’s imprison- 
ment at Lochleven and the final downfall of those Catholic 


1 Father Hay’s letter is lost, as has been said, but there is no doubt that he took 
a very unfavourable view of Mary’s conduct. On Jan. 21, 1569, he wrote commending 
her cause to the prayers of St. Francis Borgia, General of the Society: “‘ Fieri enim 
potest, ut illi peccatrict omniain bonum aliguando cooperentur, et fiat postea magnorum 
operum effectrix, que olim noluit sanis consiliis acquiescere.” The constlia here must 
have been those proposed by Villermont, Dumblane, and himself in 1566. See THE 
MonTH for April, loc. cit. 
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hopes, which she had hitherto sustained, caused him the acutest 
grief. “Our Lord the Pope hears such news with a certain 
anguish of soul, seeing as he does religion and devotion fail 
amongst those nations, with evident ruin to their souls.” 

The displeasure of Pius V., then, was unequivocal, and it is 
the more significant, inasmuch as we have seen how it was 
based on trustworthy sources of information, and supervened on 
a previously favourable disposition towards Mary. It must be 
added too that though he afterwards came to think not less 
favourably than before of her fidelity to the Church, there is 
nothing to show that he ever altered his opinion as to her 
conduct in the Bothwell marriage. The renewal of his confi- 
dence in her religious constancy came about as follows, so far as 
dearth of documents allows me to trace its course. 

It was reported to Rome! that Mary, while confined at 
Lochleven, used to spend much time in prayer. Also, when 
the news of her escape thence reached Madrid, Queen Elizabeth 
of Valois, who had been Mary’s playmate as a child, and was 
still zon solo amorevole ma tenertssima towards her, assured the 
Nuncio there that Mary “had acknowledged her error and 
had become altogether spiritual and Catholic.” ? 

At the same time, the Nuncio in Paris thought that it would 
be advantageous for the cause of religion in Scotland that Mary 
should, if possible, be transferred to France, “for then we may 
be sure that she will remain Catholic.” He therefore wrote 
(June 11) to the Nuncio in Spain to urge Philip to bring this 
about. Mer. Castagna did so, presuming that the Pope would 
approve. On the 18th of August, however, an answer was sent, 
telling him to desist, “as the Pope’s mind is still undecided 
which of the two Queens is the better.* 

What prospects of her return to Catholicism Elizabeth 
may have been giving out at that time, I do not know, and it 
should be remembered that she often started rumours of this 
nature. Still, nothing can more forcibly set before us the 
Pope’s altered ideas about Mary, than this balancing of Mary 
and Elizabeth in point of moral worth and value to the Church. 


1 Stevenson, Waz’s Memoirs, Appendix II. p. 145. 

? Vatican Archives, A/ésce//. Arm. i. vol. 108, and Nunz. Span. iv. 3. 

% Extracts from these despatches are in Philippson, A/are Stuart, iii. 496. 

* Froude, ix. 156. A year later she told La Mothe Fenelon: “ As for working 
for the unity of the Church, God knew how often she had sent envoys to the 
Emperor to solicit it, and that she had never been averse.” December 10, 1569. 
(Dépésches, vol. ii.) 
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Yet the present as well as the past seemed to justify him, for 
on her arrival in England, Mary had the weakness or indis- 
cretion to attend the prayers of an Anglican minister. 

Soon, however, her prospects began to brighten. It was 
evident that she was not only constant in her faith, but constant 
under great temptation, Elizabeth having offered to restore her 
to the throne if she would apostatize.1 The Pope must have 
been favourably impressed by the news, and he was now 
solicited, apparently by Spain,” to adopt a more friendly attitude 
towards her. The Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary’s Ambassador 
in Paris, was therefore urged to write to his mistress, and 
strengthen her in the faith. The following sentence expresses 
the mixture of hope and fear with which Pius at this moment 
regarded her : 

Among the many weighty cares which oppress his Holiness as he 
bears that servitude of which the Apostle speaks, one anxiety certainly 
harasses his soul in no ordinary degree. From time to time he feels a 
dread lest the Queen—who is, he doubts not, really well-intentioned 
towards the Holy See—should nevertheless, amid her calamities and 
these present trials of the true faith, be forced (which God avert!) to 
relax something of her persevering reverence towards the Holy See. 





By December, 1568, therefore, uneasy hopes had taken the 
place of the distrustful neutrality with which she had been 
regarded in August. During the next five months “those 
better signs of rectitude of life and religion,” which the Pope 
could not see in 1567, became more and more evident. She 
wrote (November 30, 1568) to the Pope to ask pardon for 
having joined in Protestant prayers, and offered to make 
satisfaction for the scandal she may have given.’ The Con- 
ferences of York, Westminster, and Hampton Court resulted 
in a verdict, which was understood by all her friends to be 
equivalently a verdict of acquittal as regards the Darnley murder. 
This finding made all the more impression, as it was entirely the 
work of her enemies, Mary not having been defended at all at 
any of the important proceedings. Her cause was now taken 
up enthusiastically by Catholics on all sides; her readiness to 
be divorced from Bothwell was accepted as a renunciation of her 
ill-starred union with him; in fine, whatever offence she had 


1 Froude (Edit. 1870), viii. 371, 3733 ix. 272. 
2 The memorandum (December 13 [?], 1568) for the secretary to draft the letter 


- 


to the Archbishop of Glasgow is zz Spanish. (Vatican Archives, Arm. xiv. Nn. 3; 
fol. 195. The letter 2zd. f. 194.) 3 Labanoff, vii. 16, 
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previously committed was thought to be more than sufficiently 
wiped out by her subsequent sufferings. Every day she was 
now kept in prison added to her reputation as a sufferer for 
religion. The next letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow (May 9, 
1569) shows that all the Pope’s doubts have passed away, and 
that he is “as earnest in her favour as she could wish.” 

If something was still wanting to her formal rehabilitation, 
it was a letter from the Pope, directed to her personally ; and 
that was only withheld because Mary’s letter to him, which was 
thought a necessary preliminary, did not arrive, having mis- 
carried in the post. When the reason had been explained and 
the omission made good, the Pope wrote to her a most feeling 
and affectionate letter, remarkable perhaps for containing no 
reference to current events of the greatest importance to both— 
the Northern Rising, which had come to an end, though Pius 
had not heard of its commencement, and the process for the 
excommunication of Queen Elizabeth, which must have been 
under consideration, for it began next month. But, as the reader 
now understands, the reconciliation with Mary had nothing to 
do with either. It will be well to give this letter! in full; all 
subsequent letters of the Pope’s to her run in great measure 
on the same lines. 


Pope Pius the fifth to our most dear daughter, the illustrious Mary, 
Queen of Scotland. 


When we read your Majesty’s letters, dated the 15th of October, in 
which you gave us a complete account of your position and ill-fortune, 
our heart was troubled, as well it might be, and we sympathized deeply 
with your griefs and sorrows. But as we held it for certain that these 
miseries you mention have befallen your Majesty, because of your 
having preserved and defended the Catholic religion, so our grief was in 
no small measure diminished by the feeling that we could not regard or 
call you hapless, whom our Redeemer calls Blessed. How can you be 
miserable who have borne so many persecutions for justice sake? You, 
who have not hesitated to endure so much toil, and to face so many 
dangers, in the service of God Almighty! Exile as you are from your 
own kingdom because of your signal zeal for the Catholic faith, you 
have not given way under prison and confinement. Human feeling 
and human nature find these things hard, grievous, and difficult to 
bear, yet the love of the divine goodness, which is sweet above all 
things, can sweeten them also. 

A'beit then, most dear daughter, you are a fugitive in the power of 
another, and so, it may be, disturbed by grief for your losses and care for 


1 Goubzau, Epistole Pit V. p. 263. 
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your kingdom, nevertheless we should not seek for honour, rule, or 
worldly riches which pass. But if we seek for any good, let us set our 
hearts on that which we may have for ever; if we abhor any evil, let us 
fear that which the reprobate endure, with never an end to their ill. 
Therefore you must neither be wearied with what is evil, nor despair of 
what is good. Mighty is God. He who freed David from the hand of 
Saul, and the Apostle Paul from the mouth of the lion, He can also 
snatch you from your many misfortunes, and set you again on your 
own throne. In order that this may be accomplished, we on our part 
stand ready to help, in such matters as we can, and in the way we have 
done previously. We will take good care that both the Kings be 
approached in our name, as you request. We will urgently commend to 
them your safety, and the integrity of your realm. We are ever prepared 
to show all those manifestations of paternal affection which are deserved 
by that strong, unconquered heart of yours, and your burning zeal for 
the Catholic faith. We shall pray Almighty God, in the humility of our 
heart, to assist you in your struggle with misfortune, and mercifully to 
grant you strength and perseverance in adversity. Given in Rome, at 
St. Peter’s, under the seal of the fisherman, 9 January, 1570, the fourth 
year of our Pontificate. 


Thus was Queen Mary’s reputation restored in Catholic 
public opinion. The Popes, who are the truest spokesmen 
for that public, never blinked the crimes of Bothwell and his 
associates, so many of whom long retained honour and place 
in Scotland, and are kindly spoken of by their co-religionists to 
this day, while their unfortunate Queen received and reccives 
such scant justice, such hard censure. The Pope also con- 
demned Mary severely, but without unjust exaggeration, and 
thus he could afterwards praise and encourage without incon- 
sistency where praise and encouragement were due. And the 
same may be said of the final struggle. On the disputed 
point whether Mary may or may not have risen to the 
poisoned bait which Walsingham dangled before her, whether 
she did or did not harken to the temptation about assassinating 
Elizabeth, the Popes have never been called upon to pronounce, 
But on the broad question as to the cause for which she suffered 
and died, they have (without, of course, claiming infallibility) 
pronounced their opinion in unmistakable terms. They testify 
that it was not for her sins, real or imagined, that so many 
storms of persecution were raised against her, but because of her 
faith. It was for her religious convictions that she endured so 
many years of painful imprisonment, and in the end magnani- 
mously gave her life. 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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PROFESSOR SABATIER’S short study on the V2talety of Christian 
Dogmas opens up many questions of interest which it would be 
impossible to’ discuss within the narrow limits at our disposal. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with a brief exposition of 
his teaching, followed by a few strictures chiefly by way of 
dissent. With Dean Freemantle’s Preface to the English 
translation we need not concern ourselves, beyond observing 
that he finds himself in fullest sympathy with M. Sabatier’s 
theology, and invokes, three Anglican Bishops in support of the 
view that faith is “not a submission to that which is outside our 
apprehension,” or as the Bishop of Ballarat puts it: “The faith 
which yields a blind assent to mysterious dogmas because 
propounded by ecclesiastical authority, is not the faith of 
Scripture at all; it is, in fact, fanaticism, and there is an 
unbelief which is preferable to it.” What is most noteworthy 
and admirable in M. Sabatier’s study is the consistency of his 
Protestantism and the clearness with which he deduces it from 
the principles of the Reformation—principles necessarily felt 
rather than understood at the time, and needing the reflection 
and analysis of three centuries to sever them from the Catholic 
soil that was dragged away with their roots and to present them 
clean and pure as they appear in the pages of this perfect little 
exposition. 

It would perhaps have been well to have given us a defi- 
nition of some of the principal terms in use, especially of 
“dogma” and “religion” and “Christianity.” We fancy that 
the second has been defined some hundreds of different ways 
within the range of English literature, and with such variety as 
to defy any sanguine attempt to find a common clement or 
substratum. But no doubt those pupils whom M. Sabatier 
addresses primarily are familiar with his terminology, nor is it 
difficult for xows autres to gather it by a process of comparison 
from his pages, 
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Dogmas are not dead, unchangeable things, but living and 
changeable; they not only can change, but they must of 
necessity change; by recognizing and aiding this necessity, 
not by ignoring or opposing it, will the theologian save 
dogmatic Christianity. Such is the argument. The whole 
book is a defence of dogmatic religion against “a kind of 
Christian positivism which asks for a religion without dogmas, 
and consequently without worship.” 

By a dogma M. Sabatier understands the form of words in 
which some point of religious belief is embodied, as distinct 
from the belief itself or the meaning of those words. Thus! 
he says: “We have kept, and still repeat, the dogmas of early 
times ; but we pour into them unconsciously a new meaning. 
The terms do not change, but the ideas and their interpretation 
are renewed ;” and he instances the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, inspiration, miracles, which (he says) we understand 
“differently from our fathers.” Dogma, though it safeguards 
religion, does not effectively produce religion, but is produced 
by religion; just as language fixes and preserves thought, 
makes it communicable, and is the condition of its development, 
and yet does not produce thought, but rather is produced by 
thought. You cannot have thought without language; you 
cannot have religion without dogma. Experience proves both 
statements alike. We can criticize the language without 
destroying the thought ; we can criticize dogma without hurting 
religion in any way. 

What, then, is religion? Not “a metaphysical theory, a 
branch of erudition.” “In life the awakening of feeling 
always precedes that of thought. And so religion exists as 
emotion or sentiment, or vital instinct, before it is transformed 
either into intellectual notions or into rites.” Religion, 
however, is not exactly this “primary and inner emotion,” 
which is rather its soul or quickening principle; but the 
emotion, together with the ideas and rites into which it 
translates itself. These latter are its mutable and corruptible 
body ; always taking in new matter and casting off old: while 
body and soul together (that is, dogma and emotion) constitute 
religion. Although feeling or emotion precedes the theory, or 
idea in which it endeavours to formulate its object; yet it is 
itself preceded and excited by some vague kind of apprehension 
of that same object; whether the emotion be desire of an 

1 P. 43. 
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object not yet attained, or satisfaction excited by the presence 
of an object. Thus M. Sabatier speaks of “the objects of 
religious consciousness,” that is, we may suppose, the realities 
whose vague and indistinct apprehension stirs the religious 
emotion in our soul. When man in the presence of the great 
spectacles of nature realizes his dependence, in the presence of 
some mysterious power he trembles with fear and hope. “ This 
tremor is the primary religious emotion,” and “implies a certain 
relation between the object which is conscious of it and the 
object which caused it.” We may presume, though it is not 
explicitly stated, that the object of these satisfactions, hopes, 
longings, and fears which constitute religious emotion, is what 
is expressed commonly under the dogmatic conception called 
“God.” When a man begins to reflect on his religious emotion 
and to formulate and analyze the object which gave birth to it, 
this attempted intellectual statement isa dogma. Thus, “when 
once the man’s thought is awakened,” and he tries to explain 
and express to himself the vague object of his “tremor,” 
“he will necessarily translate this relation into an intellectual 
statement,” he “will cry out, ‘God is great,’ marking in so doing 
the infinite disproportion which exists between his own being 
and the universal Being who causes him to tremble.” 

Between religious emotion on the one hand, and dogmatic 
formulas on the other, there are the intellectual and imaginative 
forms in which the mind attempts to present the object of 
religious emotion to itself. These attempts are always and 
necessarily inadequate, provisional, and variable with the vari- 
ations of the believer’s culture and mental development: “God, 
while revealing Himself to our hearts, yet remains infinitely 
superior to all the conceptions of our mind;” “our religious 
life is independent of every image and theory.” In other words, 
just as the spirit of chivalry took form and embodied itself in 
the legends of Arthur and his knights; or as human love, itself 
essentially the same, has expressed itself in a thousand different 
dreams and romances characterized by the temper and educa- 
tion of the dreamer; so the religious sentiment, substantially 
alike in all men, ever weaves for itself some tale which shall all 
too feebly express the nature of that unknown visitant of the 
human heart whose knockings stir us with such strange fears 


and hopes, joys and regrets. 
Still, we must not look on such a theory of God, on such a 
history of God’s dealings as we possess in the Creed, as a pure 
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romance or fairy-tale. It has the value of an allegory falling 
immeasurably short of the truth it would utter. Nay, it is in 
some sense a divinely inspired allegory, or a revelation ; for God, 
“in entering into contact with the soul, has made it go through 
a certain religious experience out of which, by means of 
reflection, dogmas have issued.” Inthe soul of Christ and the 
prophets and apostles, God causes some strong and unusual 
spiritual commotion which they of their own ingenuity, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, seek to utter and embody in allegories, 
but “since these doctrines and these formulas could be, and 
were in fact, conceived by man’s intellect, He left to man the 
care of elaborating them.” 

Dogma being then but the language of faith or religion (for 
faith is but another name for this spiritual sentiment), it lives, 
develops, and dies just as language does. To determine the 
meaning of a word fully, we must not consult the dictionary, 
but usage ; we must observe it in life and action, not as fixed or 
petrified by definition. 

Like language, dogma is modified by desuctude, by intus- 
susception, by neology. By desuetude, according as certain 
images and theories cease to explain or symbolize the object of 
religious sentiment, and so the terms and propositions answering 
to them drop out of use. Thus we Protestants have ceased to 
believe in personal demons and in possession ; and therefore all 
the terminology connected with that (at one time serviceable) 
mode of conceiving things has vanished. We no more believe 
our spiritual adversary to be a personal being, a fallen angel, 
than we believe him to be a roaring lion. The former belief is 
now accepted as a picture, as the latter always was. By intus- 
susception, according as the meaning of a term is gradually altered 
till perhaps not an element of its original significance remains ; 
eg. the word “clerk” now means a writer: it first meant one 
chosen by lot. So in dogma, “Christ is God” once meant that 
all things were created by the son of a Nazarene virgin; now 
“as implying our Lord’s 
supremacy, as one with a God who is essentially a God of 
righteousness and of love, over our consciences and over the 


Dean Freemantle uses the words 


whole range of the moral world ;” in other words, in the sense 
that as righteousness is supreme over our conscience, so the 
great pattern of righteousness, Christ, exercises a certain 
supremacy over our conscience, and may so far be called God. 
Finally, dogma is modified by a sort of neology, as when new 
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theories and images are conjured up and new terms fabricated, 
such as “justification by faith,” or “universal priesthood.” 
The vitality of a dogmatic creed is therefore the vitality of a 
language, some words dying, others being born, others slowly 
changing their sense till change ends in death. 

To discard dogma in the interests of religion would be like 
discarding language in the interests of thought. The true 
theologian will aid and guide the natural process of evolution, 
and will not deny or oppose it. His task lies in “applying 
criticism to the old dogmas; in disengaging their vital prin- 
ciple; in preparing for this principle a new expression.” He 
has “to set free their living principle from the decaying form in 
which it is enclosed, and to prepare for it new forms in harmony 
with modern culture;” not “to formulate new dogmas,” but 
“to render easy and free from danger the passage, which is 
always critical, between old and new ideas;” in fact, he has 
especially to co-operate with the process of “intussusception,” 
to keep to “the form of sound words,” while quietly slipping 
new meanings under them, and explaining them away as long 
as they will possibly admit of it, and when this gets too difficult 
he may noiselessly introduce new terminology and suffer the 
old to retire into its well-earned rest. He will recognize that 
when the Reformers cast aside scholasticism, which the Roman 
Church had worked into the essential tissue of her form of 
Christianity, they in principle rejected the authoritative claims 
of every other human clothing of the religious sentiment of 
Christ ; not merely what it received from Greek philosophy and 
from Roman jurisprudence in the early Church, but even that 
Hebraic garb in which Christ presented it to us, Himself a 
Hebrew, heir to the language, tradition, and religion of that race, 
with “its notion of justice, its metaphysical notion of God, its 
Messianic ideas, its apocalyptical hopes.” All this /ecula of 
Hebraism, of Greco-Romanism, of Scholasticism, must be 
sundered from the vital germ, from the religious emotions and 
inward experiences of Christ of which they are but the con- 


tingent language and expression. 

Such is M. Sabatier’s position—clear, precise, altogether 
understandable. It is Protestantism worked out ruthlessly to 
its lozical conclusion, and severed from all admixture of alloy ; 
and so far it is worthy of respect, and worthy of careful study 
by those who often fail in their controversy with Protestants 
from skeer inability to conceive a position so unlike their own. 
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As soon as faith is asserted to be an internal sentiment, and not 
to be a blind assent to an infallible external teacher ; as soon as 
revelation is declared to be merely a stirring up of feeling, and 
not an instruction of the mind, this is the conclusion we must 
come to—Christianity is a certain sensation or emotion, which 
tends to awake conceptions, theories, and images in the mind 
which have no absolute objective value whatever. 

Against all this, Catholic Christianity regards revelation as 
a supernatural instruction of the mind, in which the forms and 
images which constitute what might be called the “language” 
of the mind in question, are used by God (either directly or 
through some created agency) to express truths not known 
before, or not known in the same way. It is in all respects 
similar to the informing of one mind by another. However 
the speaker may understand the matter, whatever be his own 
language (mental or oral), he must use the language of the 
hearer and make the best of it as a vehicle for his information. 

Faith, as Catholics conceive it, is not religious emotion nor 
a sentiment of spiritual security and comfort, but a voluntary 
assent of the mind to the information conveyed to it by external 
infallible authority ; it is, in fact, what the Bishop of Ballarat 
styles “fanaticism,” and what he considers worse than unbelief. 
Dogma, moreover, is the spoken or written equivalent of that 
mental language in which Christ and His Church (divinely 
assisted) have embodied the truths of revelation. Finally, 
religion is not a divinely originated blind emotion clothing itself 
spontaneously in theories and images of merely human creation, 
but inversely it is the body of divinely taught truths fructifying 
in the will, and clothing itself with good desires and good 
actions. 

It is in the clearness of its opposition to Catholic conceptions 
that M. Sabatier’s sketch of the Protestant standpoint is so 
helpful and satisfactory. 

Had man been left alone, without the aid of supernatural 
revelation, things would have been very much as M. Sabatier 
describes them. Conscience, with its sense of right and wrong, 
and the attendant emotions of peace and remorse, hope and fear, 
would necessarily have involved some vague apprehension of 
the object of the religious sentiment, namely, of the Living Will 
that seems to press on ours as it would dominate it; and the 
awakening mind would have essayed to present that object to 
itself, to theorize about it, and to speak of it under symbols, 
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parables, and metaphors which, in the childhood of races, when 
fact and fancy are so easily interchanged, would soon have 
hardened}into history and dogma. At all times reason and 
imagination would have worked to produce some theory or 
story whereby to satisfy and explain the religious emotion ; 
but in every stage of culture and mental progress, theory would 
have mingled false with true, and symbolism would have 
quickly degenerated into mythology. Nor is this mere hypo- 
thesis ; since the history of natural religions and their evolution 
abundantly confirms it. It was to obviate this double infirmity 
of our mind that God gave us an external revelation, and 
was made Man. Instead of leaving our reason slowly and 
uncertainly to elaborate its own theory of the Divinity, He 
supplied the need from without, He taught us, all at once, 
as far as our language would allow, as much and more than 
reason could have ever known. Instead of leaving us to 
satisfy our imagination by a self-devised symbolism of Divine 
mysteries, and by parables ever prone to become myths, 
He devised for us the economy of the Incarnation, and in the 
life of the God-Man and of His precursors and followers, uttered 
Eternal Truth and Love as far as it could be uttered in the 
enacted language of human life; thus supplying by the sacred 
history of the Old and New Dispensation the need which 
mythology supplied in the man-begotten religions of the pagan 
world. 

That which is revealed to us in these doctrines and facts 
may perhaps be called the “object of the religious sentiment,” 
sc, that Mind and Will whose presence is indistinctly felt in 
every movement of conscience. But supernatural revelation 
does not merely explain and satisfy our natural spiritual aspi- 
rations, but goes far beyond them and leaves them ever lagging 
behind. All our dogmas and mysteries are directly or indirectly 
manifestations of God’s nature and will; but in substance, as in 
origin, they are widely different from the self-formed conceptions 
and symbols of the unassisted mind. 

So far as the Christian revelation is embedded in facts, in 
the language of Divine deeds, in the sacred history of the life of 
Christ and His Church, there is no room for modification or 
re-utterance. That is God’s language; and, like the language 
of creation, it is the same for all men in all ages, however they 
interpret or misinterpret it. Of course this very history is 
known mostly, not by experiment, but by record; and the 
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record itself, even when inspired, is in human language, which 
needs interpretation before we are put ex rapport with facts. 
It is on the authority of sacred records that we believe that 
Christ “ascended into Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father.” But we interpret the first part of the 
statement as recording a literal fact; and the second as a 
metaphorical expression of supernatural truth:! the first as a 
really enacted symbolism of Christ’s exaltation ; the second as 
a merely verbal symbolism of the same. M. Sabatier thinks 
that because in both cases the truth symbolized is the important 
point, it is quite unnecessary to believe that in the former case 
the symbolism was real and objective ; and similarly he would 
treat the record of the miraculous Birth of Christ and of His 
Resurrection. We, however, believe not merely in the truths 
signified by sacred history, but in the correspondence between 
record and fact ; in real as well as verbal symbolism. 

But when we come to what is more strictly dogma or 
doctrine, to the revelation of what are called mysteries because 
they defy adequate expression in any form of human thought 
and language, it is important to observe the close parallel there 
is between philosophy and language. As it is natural to all 
men to speak, and as there are certain general laws common 
to all languages, especially in their earlier stages; so all men 
incline to put their thoughts in order, to group their conceptions 
into categories, to unify and simplify their knowledge; and 
the broad lines of procedure are always much the same, 
especially in elementary stages of philosophy. As we can say 
nothing without language, so neither can we think the simplest 
thought without implying some philosophy, some particular 
variety of mind-language by which the primitive and necessary 
laws of thinking are supplemented and determined by our own 
industry. So far as there is a contingent and changeable 
element superadded to what is fixed by nature, there may be 
many philosophies, as there are many languages, all more or 
less apt to express the same facts and truths in their own way. 
There are, no doubt, many possible unifications and groupings 
of ideas of which one is on the whole as good as another ; and 
even were we to deny this, who would dare say of any known 
philosophy that it was absolute and final? De facto this variety 


1 ** By the words, ‘Sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty,’ I do 
not mean that God the Father has hands, for He is a Spirit ; but I mean that Christ 
as God is equal to the Father, and as Man is in the highest place in Heaven.” 


(Penny Catechism, q. 70.) 
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exists, nor does it seem to be cither a pre-requisite or a result 
of revelation to provide the race with what perhaps is not 
possible or necessary in this respect, namely, an absolute and 
perfect philosophy. 

But according to M. Sabatier, the Catholic religion has 
committed herself irretrievably to scholasticism, to Alexandrine 
platonism, to the pandects of Justinian, and even to the theo- 
sophic conceptions of the Hebraic mind and language in which 
Christ clothed His religious sentiment. She has taken funda- 
mental ideas and principles from these philosophies, and has 
exalted them into dogmas, failing to distinguish the emotional 
substance of religion from its intellectual involucre, which is 
as the husk of the kernel. 

That the Church has expressed her dogmas in the terms 
of Plato or Aristotle in no way implies that she regards theirs 
as the only philosophies or as the best ; no more than her use 
of the Latin tongue means that she holds it to be the only or 
the best language. When the Divine Spirit instructs the mind 
of prophet or apostle by revelation, It does not begin by teaching 
him a new language or a new philosophy, but taking what It 
finds to hand, It gives utterance thereby to the truth or mystery 
as adequately as that medium of expression will permit. So it 
was with the deposit of faith bequeathed to us by the Apostles ; 
the language, philosophy, science, and imagery was their own, 
but the truth and its translation into that language and philo- 
sophy was from God. So, with the subsequent expression of 
the Church’s mind in days when all men spoke and thought 
with Aristotle, she refuted heresy in the same language in which 
it was formulated. If, using the philosophy of the schools, 
heterodoxy denied that the soul was the substantial form of the 
human body, the Church, answering in the same language, 
asserted that it was. And indeed if we would understand her 
mind, or the mind of the Apostles and prophets, even of Christ 
Himself, we must know how to speak and to think with them. 
We must study the language they spoke and the philosophy it 
involved. 

Nor is this to ask an impossibility, as Dean Freemantle 
supposes when he approvingly echoes M. Sabatier’s axiomatic 
epigram: “We can no more think in Greek than we can speak 
Greek.” No more indeed, but just as much. We can speak 
Greek and we can think in Greek. Men still study the 
philosophy of Greece, nor do we question their ability to 
understand it. The Church treasures the original mind-forms 
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and language in which Divine truth has been committed to 
her, as it wete the perishable earthen vessel in which a priceless 
gift is contained. She does not deny that, were the revelation 
given to-day, the language and form might be different, nor 
that, clothed in Chinese language and conceptions, the very 
same Divine truths would seem strangely unlike themselves ; 
but she holds to that form which alone has been divinely 
guaranteed, the “form of sound words” which she pores over 
and ponders from century to century. 

And when she embodies the results of her ponderings in 
the forms and phrases of the School, she wisely adopts a 
philosophy little removed from the first spontaneous efforts of 
the mind towards unity, and which, like the Latin tongue, has 
a certain catholicity, eternity, and immutability that make it 
a suitable medium of utterance for an international religion. 
And as she requires her ecclesiastics to understand the language 
of her liturgy, so she demands that they shall be proficient in 
the philosophy of her definitions. 

In all this she in no way asserts that her adopted language 
is the best or only language. When she approves the Vulgate 
Bible, she does not deny that other translations may be better, 
but she does not guarantee them as free from error. When 
she utters her dogmas in the phrases of the School, she does 
not forbid us to translate them into other forms, but she will not 
guarantee the translation. Those who venture upon such 
translations, do so at their own peril. 

Seeing, therefore, that the Church looks on the Christian 
revelation as a body of truths delivered once and for all to the 
Apostles, and that she carefully treasures the all-but dead 
philosophy and language in which it was clothed, and keeps 
them living for no other end, it is plain that we can acknowledge 
no such “ vitality of dogma” as M. Sabatier insists on. What 
we have received as of faith that we hold to for ever, and as 
far as possible in the same form. Yet, unlike those Christians 
who appeal from the living Church to the dead, or who fix 
some arbitrary date at which all dogmatic cvolution was 
arrested, we believe that, in the mind of the Church collectively, 
the conception of the whole body of revealed truth grows in 
distinctness as she ponders it in her heart ; that the relations 
of part with part stand out more clearly; that new consequences 
and applications are observed ; while the denials of heretics ever 
call for modifications of expression by which an increasing 
exactitude is secured. This is exactly the kind of vitality of 
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dogma which Vincent of Lerins contends for in his Commonz- 
tortum when he distinguishes profectus fide: from permutatio, and 
illustrates by the growth of a boy to manhood ;! but it is 
absolutely different from the vitality of which M. Sabatier speaks. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise if, according to the latter, 
Christian dogma is but the hypothetical theory and imagery in 
which the religious emotion of Christ clothed itself; while, 
according to the former, it is the divinely-chosen expression of 
those truths and cternal realities on which the eye of Christ 
rested. In the one supposition He came solely to move the 
feelings, careless of how the intellect might explain that emotion 
to itself; in the other, He came to enlighten the intellect by 
truth, no less than to sanctify the will by charity. Protestantism 
holds fast to its maxim that God does not care about the 
perfection of our highest faculty; He does not care what we 
think or believe, so long as we mean well. To us, Christ is 
the Truth and the Light. He who was with God from the 
beginning, who was in the bosom of the Father, declared the 
Father to man; He declared Him in the forms of human 
thought, in the words of human language, but with a Divine 
skill of expression which He has bequeathed to His Church 
to the end of time. 

To those who might tender to him the reproach, “ They 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have 
laid Him,” M. Sabatier replies with a confident Resurrexit, “He 
is not here, He is risen; why seek the living among the dead?” 
He is not to be found wrapped in the cerements and grave- 
clothes of dogmatic statement, not in any image or theory 
whatever. These are but mutable trappings, which the con- 
ception of Christ outgrows and flings aside from time to time, 
to clothe itself in freer and ampler garments. Stripped even of 
the last shred of historic or dogmatic belief, Christianity survives 
intact in its essence, which consists in that supreme access of 
religious sentiment which was the originating impulse of all 
that is best in the religion of Christ. For our own part, if this 
be all, we should feel constrained to be more frank with the 
mourner and to say, “His disciples have come and stolen 
Him away ”—well-intentioned, no doubt, in their zeal for His 
reputation ; but surely mistaken in their judgment and weak in 
their faith. 

G. TYRRELL. 


1 C, xxiii. al. xxviii, 
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Garnet to Parsons, Aprt! 14, 1602.) 


At Lent Assizes at York was executed Matthew Harrison, priest of 
Douay; the man (of the parish of Massam, his name is said to be 
Battey) in whose house he was taken is also executed ; the wife con- 
demned, but reprieved [being with child]. Commissioners are very hot 
everywhere for lands and goods, and in the north besides for to answer 
for wives, children, and servants. 


Garnet to Parsons, May 5, 1602." 


Father Southwell wrote a very good answer to the Proclamation," 
but it could never be set forth, and when Mr. Boswell, either for lucre 
or malice meant to print it, your friend Henry, seeing that now matters 
were quieted, and many other answers divulged, and that it might 
breed new troubles, requested Customer [Blackwell] to forbid it. This 
was done but little regarded, and now they will blame Journeymen 
[Jesuits] for it. Colins was hanged for printing it, but sorry that he 
had not known the prohibition. James Ducket was hanged for 
divulging it, though he were on the malcontents’ side,* and they in 
vain sought to save them, and had for that effect Sir John Stanhope’s 
letters: but James died well, and asked forgiveness of Customer and 
Journeymen for adhering to the malcontents. The book I will get if 
I can, for they were all taken almost. 


[ Mr. ‘Tichbourn—a priest—had a charge made against him by the 
Chief Justice, which is scandalous to Catholics if true, and as is very 
probable: yet it is hoped that he died a martyr.*] 


1 Grene, P. 554- 

* Tbid. 547. 

% Viz., that of 1591. Father Southwell’s reply was not printed for some years 
after its production. 

4 z.¢., The Appellants. 

> Scandals were not unknown amidst the persecution. Father Grene has the 
following entry (P. 573): ‘‘ Father Henry Garnet, in a letter in cipher without date, 
speaking of the bad example given by one under his charge, added these words: 
‘Father Garnet is much more afflicted than ever and taketh little comfort, and one 


day this affair will kill him.’ ” 
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Two Portingal Journeymen [Portuguese Jesuits], being committed 
to a citizen, escaped, and, having no acquaintance and being in their 
habit, lived in the woods, of roots and such things as they could get, 
for some days, but after were espied and taken again: yet the one ran 
away and lighting on a schismatic was by his means apparelled English- 
like and conveyed where he is safe, and I will take order for him. 
Ferdinando Cardino is in the Gatehouse, in very good case. Atkinson 
continueth a knave still. I hear now that yesterday he was taken 
thrice, and every time was dismissed, but at the last by the Chief 
Justice’s warrant he was committed to Newgate. 

Garnet to Fabio de Fabiis, May 5, 1602." 

The latest news in this city is that on the 2oth of last month three 
good priests were martyred distinctly for the Catholic faith, and for 
having come into the kingdom being priests. Their names were 
Francis Page, Thomas Tichbourn, and Robert Watkinson. All three, 
like our Saviour, were betrayed by false brethren. ‘The first-named 
made great entreaty to be received into the Society, which was granted 
him: wherefore he applied to a friend for a formula of the vows, which 
he signed with his own hand immediately before he had to go to the 
hurdle. He was a man of great virtue. I send you this formula of 
the vows, which was given me by a friend, and do not be surprised that 
he wrote ducturus, since he went to the hurdle not as a slave but 
as a commander. 

Garnet to Parsons, August 4, 1602.” 


I purpose about Bartolemy-tide to travel to St. Winifred’s Well 
[Holywell], for to increase my strength. [Father Grene here notes: 
“Tn another letter he had written that he feared he should have the 
palsy, and that he had rather shake at Tyburn than in his chamber ; 
also marvelled that he had lived so long.”] I will leave Anthony 
Rivers to despatch business: I shall be absent about a month. A 
Portugal Journeyman is escaped out of prison. I hope to see him this 
night. 

Garnet to Parsons, August 25, 1602.° 

I would gladly know the occasion of this decree of Clement [ VIII. ] 
concerning confessions. The condemned practice hath been heretofore 
amongst close prisoners in the ‘Tower. 

Garnet to Parsons, September, 1602.4 

My principal agent is now sick: for him and for other lay Journey- 
men to be accepted zx articulo mortis I crave leave; it is the best 
wages we can give them, and they labour for it and expect it. . . . Our 
Portugueses are still here, very well; we expect some secure passage for 
them. 

1 Grene, P. 554. Italian. Father Fabio de Fabiis had been Father Garnet’s 
Master of Novices. 

2 Grene, P. 554. 3 Grene, P. 5960. 4 Grene, P. 595. 
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Garnet to Parsons, Sept. 1, 1602. 
The feared proclamation lieth still in the dock, and we hope God 
will cross it. 
Garnet to Parsons, Nov. 17, 1602." 
All my friends think it dangerous to detain Portingal Journeymen. 
They are unwilling to go: Cardino must determine the matter. 


Garnet to Parsons, Dee. 15.8 

The Resolution no doubt would do exceeding well in Latin. 

[This evidently refers to Father Parsons’ Book of Resolution, which 
afterwards developed into the Christian Directory.] 

I wrote of one Momford taken, but I cannot learn it certainly. The 
other Bailey, a Dominican, it is said behaveth himself well, but we 
would know how he standeth with his Order. Coadjutors 7x articulo 
mortis we desire to receive very few, and such as are very fit (as John 
Lilly), whom we detain from the like cause for our special necessities, 
wherein they do us excellent service. 

There is yet no execution of the Proclamation ; we fear nothing but 
searches: we hope it will die before it be three months old, which the 
priests of the milder temper are allowed for departure. If any answer 
be made, we wish the Secretary be spared as much as may be. 


These last words are undoubtedly important. Garnet 
evidently anticipated that Father Parsons would issue a rejoinder 
to the recent Proclamation against Papists, and speak his mind 
in his usual trenchant fashion about the statesmen responsible 
for this fresh act of severity. But wherefore was it deemed 
advisable that the Secretary of State, Sir Robert Cecil, should 
be treated with more consideration than his fellows? Neither 
his own record, nor that of his father, Lord Burghley, would 
seem to have earned him the esteem of the Catholic body, yet it 
is clear that for some cause it was thought well to conciliate 
him. What that reason was, we may perhaps infer by inter- 
rupting the strict chronological order of Father Garnct’s 
correspondence, and turning our attention to two letters of 
somewhat later date, from which we learn that he was actually 
engaged in negotiations with leading statesmen to procure 
toleration through their means, in return for money paid them, 
and that Sir Robert Cecil was specifically named by a strenuous 
adversary of the Jesuits, as having been tampered with by them. 

On the 26th of November, 1603, Garnet wrote to Parsons :* 


1 GCrene, P. 595. 2 Ttid. 3 Grene, 7. 545 and 536. 
4 Grene, P. 597. 








All our hope is, if money may be gotten, to procure the friendship 
of some special Councillors, and we verily hope all statutes thereupon 
will be revoked. Neither do they here ask money, but only assurance, 
till all be done. 


From this it appears evident that some politician of the first 
rank was actually in treaty with Garnet and his friends, and 
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But we desire haste. 





had made them believe that his influence might be purchased 


on their behalf. E 
To about the same period must be referred another undated f 


letter, in which some particulars are given of the fate of 
Anthony Copley, one of the Bye conspirators,! and, although a 
Catholic, a determined enemy of the Jesuit party. Father 
Garnet writes 


Mr. Ant. Copley was apprehended at his mother’s house in Sussex. 


as usual to Parsons :* 





TTT 





{In his examination] answered that “the Jesuits had corrupted Sir 
Robert Cecil, and to cross them in their proceedings my friends and 
myself had devised this plot.” 


From such evidence, fragmentary though it be, it would 


appear by no means impossible that Cecil, who, while he 


enjoyed supreme power in England, condescended to accept a 
pension from the King of Spain, may have made overtures to 
the Catholics, and have been prepared, should they accept his 
terms, to exert himself on their behalf. 

I now return to the point at which this digression was 


1e two Portugal Journeymen we were forced to send away, in 
espect of the Proclamation ; they had great difficulty in passage, as 
1 others have now. 


Garnet to Parsons, Dec. 23, 1602.° 


Garnet to Aquaviva, Jan. 19, 1602-3. 





Although I do not pretermit constantly to acquaint your Reverence 
through a friend with our affairs, yet must I not omit my duty at this 
season, at the commencement of a new year, but must wish your | 
Paternity every blessing, and in the name of all my subjects, beg your 
holy benediction against all the assaults of our enemies, which now in 
sooth begin to thicken, whether it is because the prince of this darkness 
foresees his time will be short, or because all the efforts of the heretics 
seem to have been frustrated by the prudence of our Holy Father. 
And if in this matter I should take some pride, I shall not be, as seems 
to me, unreasonable ; for by God’s goodness they have nothing to lay to 


1 Tried, November 25, 1603. 2 Grene, 2. 573. 
3 Grene, P. 554. 4 Anglia; iii. 31. Latin. Contemporary copy. 
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our charge but God’s true faith, sincere obedience to Peter’s Chair, and 
zeal to help our neighbours, either by bringing them back to the bosom 
of the Church, or inciting them to better life: and this in truth, and 
with all our might, do we pursue, giving to none, so far as in us lies, 
any ground of offence, though perchance there are some who seek 
excuses for estrangement from their friends. Yet, please God, they shall 
find none, and if our enemies revile us, we will endure it: only let 
there be peace within the household of the faith, as we hope there may. 
One Henry of Ours, who had been in a London prison, has lately 
been shifted to another place, such was the craft of the Evil One. For 
great was the loss to us of so active a man, the father of the poor and 
best of comforters for all, and therefore the grief of Catholics is not 
slight. Father Cardino is still in the offing; I am much grieved to have 
been unable to meet such a man. The Secretary received him with much 
courtesy, and the Queen seemed disposed to speak to him, which to us 
would have been most delightful ; perchance there may yet be hope. 
Two others, his excellent companions, we sorrowfully sent away, for so it 
seemed necessary. I hope they will one day return, when they have 
thoroughly mastered our tongue. The procters, with their [servant 
Nicholas, have safely arrived. All likewise are in safety; and as all 
our safety depends, after God, upon your Paternity, you will ever deign 
to secure it. Your Paternity’s unworthy servant and son,—H. 


Garnet to Parsons, March 16, 1602-3. 

On 2nd of February last I wrote to you of the valiant triumph of 
William Richardson of Seville: his conflict is admired of by all and 
still doth much good. He gave also a singular testimony of Jesuits at 
the bar, being asked of them by the Chief Justice, saying they were 
virtuous religious men. Mark’s [Parsons’] sister died half a martyr, for, 
upon pretension of seeking for stolen geese, the house where she lay, 
being very honest and of good reputation, was searched on Christmas 
night, and they looked in her boxes for other manner of geese, and 
found Agnus Deis and beads and such like. She was so frighted by 
the knaves that she died on Innocents’ day. She was hunted away out 
of another parish before for her brother’s sake by the minister. 


On the 11th of May following, Father Garnet wrote again :* 
“JT wrote of Mark’s sister deceased: it was the mother of the 
wryneck,” referring evidently to the “little wry-necked boy” of 
whom he had previously spoken as a special charge of his own. 

The letter above cited brings to a close Father Garnet’s 
contributions to our knowledge of himself and his work during 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, who died on the 24th of March, 
1602-3. Our survey of this portion of his history may fitly 
conclude with the description of his character and habits left by 
1 Grene, P. 559 6. 2 bid. 
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one who knew him intimately—the Jesuit Father Thomas 
Stanney—which may enable us to form a better opinion of the 
man himself, amidst his manifold labours and perils. Father 


Stanney writes :! 


For that I was long time acquainted with blessed Father Henry 
Garnet, and that he was my Superior in England sixteen or seventeen 
years, I will briefly write something of him to God’s glory and edifi- 
cation to others. ‘This glorious martyr being young of years was the 
prime scholar of Winchester College, very skilful in music and in 
playing upon instruments, very modest in his countenance and in all 
his actions, so much that the schoolmasters and wardens offered him 
very great friendship, to be placed by their means in New College, 
Oxford. ‘Two of them were Catholics at heart, to wit, Dr. Stempe and 
Dr. Jonson, and the other who was there, Dr. Bilson, was not at 
that time malicious. Yet for all this, he could not by any means be 
persuaded to remain with them: but for God’s cause and for Catholic 
religion he left most willingly all preferments, and being made a 
Catholic he left his parents and his country and went into Spain, from 
whence he travelled to Rome to be of our Society, and entered there 
the Novitiate of St. Andrew’s; and after two years having ended it 
with great fruit unto himself and with great edification unto others, 
afterwards he heard out his course in Philosophy and Scholastical 
Divinity ; which ended, he had leave privately to study Positive 
Divinity for two years in the Roman College. He heard confessions 
in the Penitentiary ; he read publicly Mathematics, Metaphysics, and 
the Hebrew lecture, with great commendation. Fr. Clavius found him 
so perfect in Mathematics that he most earnestly spake against his 
sending into England: and our Rey. Fr. General when he communi- 
cated any great multitude of people, as many times he did, he would 
ordinarily choose him for his assistant in the Holy Sacrifice, for that he 
used great reverence and devotion, great diligence and dexterity in 
assisting of him. He being sent into England, and shortly after 
Fr. Weston, Superior, happening to be taken, blessed Fr. Henry 
Garnet succeeded him, and for the space of almost twenty years 
performed that office with great charity and edification, and with great 
increase of the Catholic faith and benefit of our Society, for at his first 
coming into England he found one only Father of our Society, but at 
his glorious martyrdom he left behind him above forty. Amongst many 
other virtues he had special devotion unto the B. Sacrament, insomuch 
that he very seldom omitted to say Mass for any troubles or travails. 
It was his custom always during the Octave of Corpus Christi to reserve 
the Most Blessed Sacrament upon the altar with great ornaments, 
reverence, devotion, and processions: and when some said unto him, 


' Grene, P. 5°04, seq. Father Stanney’s Memoir is largely quoted by Bartoli, 
Inghilterra, 581. 
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Your Reverence should do very well to be more wary in these 
dangerous times, he made them this most confident answer: God 
without all doubt will both protect and defend Himself, and us likewise 
if we firmly trust and rely on Him. He had likewise a very great care 
that those that were not professed should, according to our Rules, 
diligently twice a year renew their vows, which for some twelve or 
fourteen years he caused us to observe very exactly, although, by 
reason of searching and such-like troubles, divers were much against 
our meeting: yet his trust and confidence in God was so great that by 
no means he would omit it, but always said: By the grace of God I 
will take charge of you all, until you have made your renovation, but 
afterwards, provide for yourselves; for which cause, most of us did 
depart the same day, because that divers times it fell out that the very 
next day, when the greatest part were gone, the pursuivants came to 
search the house, and twice I myself have trial thereof, when as the 
next morning seven of us were driven to hide ourselves in secret caves 
underground. At our meetings were made divers sermons, one by our 
Superior himself, the rest by others of our Society. 

This blessed Father was very skilful in all liberal sciences. His 
humility was so great that most willingly he would hear the opinion of 
us all, and I assure myself that it was no small cause of his glorious 
martyrdom. He was of a very liberal nature and abounded with 
charity to all that were in need, and especially to strangers: for example, 
two Portugal Fathers, who in their voyage to the Indies were taken 
and brought into England. He was of a very pure and precise 
conscience, noting very diligently every small fault and imperfection, 
whereof I had good experience, he having many times made both 
particular and general confessions unto me. His diet was very 
temperate and sparing; his recreation very modest but delightful unto 
all,—and most commonly in times of recreation after dinner and supper 
he used to have good music, and could play very well upon the lute 
and virginals. His patience was so great that persons of good account 
which were many years conversant with him, said unto me that he 
could neither chide nor be angry. He used to preach every Sunday 
and holiday, unless for humility sake he gave place unto others. 
And for that he was falsely accused of treason, I do here protest 
before the Divine Majesty of Almighty God, that the last time and the 
last words that I spake with him were clean contrary: for asking his 
advice, how I should behave myself with [dis]contented! persons who 
spake bitterly against the King, he commanded me to rebuke them. 


Father Stanney’s picture of Father Garnet’s mental qualities 
may be supplemented by a slight description of his person, 
given by one James Johnson, who had known him under his 
alias of “Mr. Meaze [or Mese],” and speaks of him as “an 

1 Father Grene by an obvious error has written “‘ contented.” 
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ancient well-set gentleman, but plain in apparel, which was 
either fustian or stuff.”? 

As I have already said, all mention has hitherto been 
omitted of Father Garnet’s conduct in respect of the unhappy 
broils which divided the Catholic body, of which it will be 
necessary to speak before proceeding to deal with his later 


history. 


[At this point I am obliged, at least for the present, to relinquish 
the task of tracing Father Garnet’s life in his correspondence—other 
duties affording me no leisure for such a purpose. I must consequently 
leave the sketch I had projected in an altogether fragmentary and 
inchoate condition, and can say nothing of the highly important 
questions connected with the Appellant controversy, nor of the accession 
of James I. and his relations towards the English Catholics, nor of the 
final tragedy of the Powder Plot. I have to content myself with putting 
in permanent form what contributions I am able to furnish for the use 
of future biographies, which will include, in addition to what has 
already appeared, two more chapters, written at an earlier date, one 
dealing with certain accusations brought against Father Garnet’s moral 
character, and the other with the delicate question of Equivocation, 
with which his name is so commonly connected.—J. G. ] 


' G. £. B. 180. 














The Rev. Mother Philippine Duchesne, 


FOUNDRESS IN AMERICA OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SACRED 
HEART. 


—>— 


II. 


THE little town of St. Charles, where, as we saw in the May 
number of Ti1E MONTH, the first house in America of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart was established, is situated on 
the high north bank of the Missouri River. Of the population 
of this place at that time (1818), composed of Americans, 
Creoles, Germans, Irish, Indians, half-castes, and negroes, Mother 
Duchesne gives a deplorable account. A few years before, 
orgies almost pagan were to be witnessed in the streets. 
Drunkenness and idleness were well-nigh universal. “ Now,” 
she says, “there is more external decorum, but the immorality 
prevailing is like that of savages.” The only hope of a reforma- 
tion of morals lay in the education of the young. Hence the 
nuns at once sct about opening a boarding-school for the well- 
to-do, and a free school for the poorer classes. Scholars soon 
flocked in, but in what a deplorable state of ignorance! “They 
do not even know their letters,’ wrote Mother Duchesne, “ nor 
who is Jesus Christ, nor what Hell is. When we tell them 
about His Birth and Death, you will see them with their mouths 
wide open. Iam obliged to be always repeating, ‘ But it’s quite 
true” To ignorance they joined an extravagant fondness 
for dress. The children’s frocks must be of the brightest 
coloured silks, richly embroidered, decorated with fringes, and 
having sleeves of muslin and lace. And yet some of these 
gaily dressed scholars had, as Mother Duchesne naively puts it : 
plus de robes qué de chemises, et surtout que de mouchoirs. 

The inhabitants were too lazy or too proud to work. 
Agricultural labourers could not be obtained even at the rate 
of ten francs a day. There was nothing for it but for the nuns 
to turn to themselves. “We have to discharge here quite novel 
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duties,” Mother Duchesne continues. “We dig the garden, 
water the cows, carry the manure, sweep the stable—the only 
one in the country, for the beasts generally wander at large.” 
And then with admirable humility she adds: “This is the sort 
of thing I am fit for. One day when I had been dragging a 
calf by the tail, while Eugenie (one of the nuns) was pulling at 
it by the neck, to get it away from its mother, I thought to 
myself that I was more suited for this kind of employment than 
for government.” 

A few months’ experience, however, made it evident that 
St. Charles was totally unsuited for a religious foundation. The 
climate was too variable, the population too small to give any 
hope of extending the work. At the end of a year the 
Bishop decided to transfer the community to St. Ferdinand, or 
Fleurissant, on the opposite bank of the Missouri. Children 
and parents, in tears, followed the departing nuns to the banks 
of the river. The primitive state of things existing at the time 
is picturesquely indicated by Mother Duchesne’s account of her 
share in the flitting. “In company with Sister Margucrite, 
I was to bring up the rear with the cows and the fowls. But 
the cows were so rebellious at finding themselves tethered for 
marching in the heat of the day, that we were obliged to 
postpone our departure until the next day, in the cool of the 
early morning. We were then able to induce them to move 
by means of some cabbages, which we had put into the cart for 
them. I divided my attention between the reliquaries and the 
fowls. We crossed the Missouri opposite to Fleurissant. On 
leaving the boat, Marguerite and I drew up in line along the 
bank, and fed with motherly tenderness, she the fowls and 
I the cows. M. PAbbé Delacroix (a priest of Fleurissant) 
appeared on horseback. He acted as our guide, and galloped 
after our cows, delighted to be untied, whenever they had mind 
to make off for a run in the woods.” 

Flcurissant, the new home of the little colony, was a small 
village, not far from St. Louis. Life there, as at St. Charles, was 
primitive and laborious. The nuns occupied themselves in 
grazing, minding, and milking the cows, in picking the maize, 
in growing vegetables, in gathering fire-wood in the forest. But 
they took to these unaccustomed occupations so kindly, that 
the Bishop once laughingly asked one of them, Madame Audé, 
whether it was at the Court of Napoleon I. that she had learned 
to milk so well. Funds, too, were sometimes at a very low ebb. 
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In August, 1820, Mother Duchesne wrote: I find myself this 
month with six and a half sous in my purse, and then there are 
the debts.” 

The advantages of the transfer of the community to 
Fleurissant, however, soon became apparent in the increased 
number of scholars, which in turn encouraged a hope that a 
Novitiate of the Institute might be established. Without this, 
they must always be dependent upon France for recruits, and 
the hope of any considerable expansion would be vain. The 
Bishop, however, was by no means sanguine. The work of 
religious education, he thought, would have to be long continued 
before any development of vocations could be looked for. The 
American independence of character and claim to equality 
were, to his mind, an unpromising raw material out of which to 
fashion religious subordination and obedience. However, all 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, vocations came. 
Mary Layton, a good, simple girl, who did not even know how 
to read, was the first who had the courage to proclaim her 
desire to embrace the religious life, and, what was more 
remarkable, to overcome the national prejudice, by expressing 
her willingness to become a lay-sister. Another lay-sister and 
two choir-sisters soon followed her example; indeed so keen 
impulse throughout the school in this direction, that 
the Bishop signified his wish that the nuns should not allow 
to be read to the children which might lead them to 


was the 


anything 
join the Society, for the parents were already beginning to get 
alarmed. If any of them spoke of the religious life, he required 
that they must first return to their families to put themselves 
to the test. 

To the Bishop’s repeated requests that new centres of 
Catholic education should be established in other parts of his 
diocese, the Venerable Mother Barat, Superior General of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, had always replied, that subjects 
must be forthcoming in America itself, before she could consent 
to any division of their forces. This condition having been 
now fulfilled by the admission of the five novices referred to, 
Mother Duchesne felt justified in yielding to the Bishop's 
wishes. 

A certain Mr. Charles Smith, who had migrated from 
Maryland to Louisiana at the beginning of the century, had 
there purchased a large estate called Le Grand-Coteau, where 
he had built a church. He was about to establish schools for 
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both boys and girls, when he was overtaken by death. His 
wife, a convert from Protestantism, fully sharing her husband’s 
zeal, determined after his death to carry out his pious intentions. 
She offered the Bishop to provide land, a house, and furniture, 
and to defray the travelling expenses of any religious com- 
munity which he might select to open a school for girls on her 
estate. Mgr. Dubourg at once suggested the Society of the 
Sacred Heart as most suited for such an undertaking. On 
the 5th of August, 1821, Madame Eugenie Aude, who had come 
with Mother Duchesne from France, and Sister Mary Layton 
took their places on the Rapzd, to descend the Mississippi, as 
pioneers of the new foundation. 

After making a visitation of this house twelve months later, 
Mother Duchesne was able to report that all was going well: 
“The boarding-school has seventeen children, and five or six 
others are expected. They have made wonderful progress in 
piety and in studies. One girl, for instance, who up to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age had never heard of God, who swore like 
a demon and smoked like a man, who cared for nothing but 
being with the negroes, has been baptized, has confessed and 
received Communion, and now makes her meditation every 
day.” 

That the element of adventure was not wanting in those 
days, is seen from the following incident, recorded in connection 
with the visitation referred to. After proceeding for nine days 
by steamer on the Mississippi,-Mother Duchesne and her three 
companions had to continue their journey by rowing-boat along 
some offshoots of the river, called Bayou. “From a second 
Bayou,’ she writes, “we entered a third, of which some idea may 
be formed by recalling what fable relates of the rivers of 
Tartarus. Forests of sombre aspect were almost submerged 
by blackish foul water. The further we advanced the more 
closely the trees became intertwined. Night was coming on. 
We had nothing but a little bread for eight persons. .In my 
anxiety, I said to the mate, ‘I think you have lost the way, and 
it would be prudent to return to some point where we can find 
land. He replied that it was impossible to return, and that he 
had not gone astray, but his embarrassed air confirmed me in 
my opinion that in point of fact we were lost in a swamp. 

“At the same moment we heard cries, and straightway we saw 
coming towards us a canoe full of Indians and negroes, most of 
them naked to the waist, with appalling faces, and screaming 
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and hissing, as they do when they are approaching an assured 
victory. Our men turned pale, for not one of them was in a 
state to offer any resistance. Addressing myself to my three 
young companions, who were terrified, although they did not 
realize the danger as I did, I told them there was only one 
thing to be done, to pray to God and to place ourselves under 
the protection of the Holy Virgin. I at once vowed a novena 
of Masses. The canoe had already reached us. The savages 
looked at us for a moment, as though petrified, and then pulling 
up alongside, they gazed fixedly on some bottles of drinking 
water in our boat, doubtless taking them for wine, of which the 
Indians are so madly fond. However, they went away without 
asking for anything. I thought they had gone on to lie in 
wait for us at some more favourable spot. I was already 
making secretly the recommendation of my soul to God, at the 
same time exhorting my companions to prayer and patience ; 
for seeing that our boatmen were worn out with fatigue, I dared 
not make any complaint, for fear of irritating them. In short, 
just when I was most convinced that we were lost in a swamp, 
suddenly land appeared, and we saw a cart harnessed with four 
bullocks, which was awaiting us on the banks. It was a 
resurrection ; I was not yet ready to die.” 

Another touching story is told in connection with this 
expedition. Mother Duchesne was returning to Fleurissant 
by the Mississippi, when the yellow fever broke out on board 
their boat. In a couple of days the captain, the chief mate, and 
one of the passengers were carried off. Mother Duchesne 
herself soon fell a victim, but heroically struggling against the 
disease, she managed to drag herself to visit the other sufferers. 
“T saw frequently during his illness,’ she wrote, “one of those 
who died on the steam-boat. I trust that the good God will 
be merciful to him. He had no religion, and consequently was 
not baptized.” Such was her own modest account of the matter, 
but her companion records that “this good Mother Duchesne, 
seeing a man attacked with yellow fever, was not afraid to visit 
him, to speak to him of God, and to give him the waters of 
Baptism. Seeing him at the point of death, when every one 
else fled from him, her charity constrained her to stay beside 
him, and help him on his way to Heaven.” 

Meanwhile, the noble example of Mother Duchesne and her 
companions was making itself powerfully felt at home. As 
Pére Varin informed her: “Your Sisters in France are vying 
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with one another for the glory and happiness of walking in 
your footsteps, and I have had to console many of them by 
holding out hopes that their turn will come.” But there was 
another side to the picture. If these devoted women had their 
successes and their triumphs, they had also their reverses and 
their failures. “ Let not our Sisters in Europe,’ wrote Madame 
Octavie Berthold, “who are eager to come here look for con- 
solations. It is a lost country, extremely poor, and filled with 
the most scandalous disorders. The mixture of Protestants 
and other sects chokes the good seed as soon as it has begun 
to grow.” 

The most poignant of their griefs was thus depicted 
by Mother Duchesne, on coming back from the expedition 
above referred to: “To the sweet pleasure of returning 
to my Sisters, and to the practice of our holy rules, is 
joined the bitterness of learning that our scholars, when they 
leave school, abandon themselves to the pleasures of the world 
and to forgetfulness of God. . . . Our poor children are dragged 
to balls, to spectacles, and to heretical sermons; they are 
allowed to read bad books, they live in idleness, and already 
many vocations have been sacrificed to these dangers.” In 
1826, Mgr. Dubourg, their best friend, resigned his see and 
returned to France ; the number of children in the school began 
to fall off; some of their former students circulated calumnious 
reports about them. “They have accused us of everything,” 
wrote Mother Eugénie, “except of poisoning our children.” 
Overwhelmed by so many misfortunes, the humble Superior 
attributed all to her own unworthiness, and entreated to be 
relieved of her office. To the Mother Gencral she wrote, “I 
spoil everything. When you have got rid of me, you will do 
more good.” 

As time went on, increasing age and infirmities, and still 
more her humble opinion of herself, made Mother Duchesne 
more and more eager to be released from the responsibilities 
of office. To Venerable Mother Barat she wrote: “Here more 
than in France the old and ugly are of little account. I am 
becoming more ill-looking every day, and am no wise suited to 
figure in this fastidious land. I still do for the village, where, 
however, in quite a friendly way, the people call me pauvre 
diablesse.”’1_ And on another occasion: “I am altogether out of 
date. Here one must talk of high sciences, of astronomy, of 


1 Vie dela Vénérable Mere Barat, vol. i. p. 454. 
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chemistry, of philosophy. This makes me only the more 
attracted to know nothing but Jesus, the one thing necessary 
to be known, and to seek Him in solitude.” At length, in 
compliance with her repeated requests, in 1840 she was allowed 
to resign, and to retire as a simple Religious to the house of 
the Institute at St. Louis, which she had founded, and of which 
she had been the first Superior. 

But in spite of her seventy years, Mother Duchesne’s apostolic 
zeal was not yet satisfied. Ina letter, dated the 3rd of December, 
1840, to Mother Galitzin, who was Superior General in America, 
Mother Barat wrote: “I send you a note from Mgr. Rosati! 
about the foundation which he desires amongst the Indians. 
It must not be neglected. Understand, dear Mother, that the 
gocd Mother Duchesne in going to America had this work 
alone in view. It was for the sake of the Indians (/es sauvagesses) 
that she felt-herself inspired to undertake this voyage.” She 
had devoted herself by vow to this work before she left France, 
and had never abandoned her intention of undertaking it when 
the opportunity offered. After much consideration it was at 
length decided to send a colony of the Sacred Heart to the 
Potowatomies, of whom Mother Duchesne gives the following 
account: “ There is at the limit of the State of Missouri, a very 
good nation which came from Indiana, and is partly converted. 
A holy Breton priest, named M. Petit, devoted himself to them, 
spent his life among them, and has just ended it holily at the 
College at St. Louis. He left his dear flock to a Jesuit, who 
has since visited us, and shared with us his consolations.” 

Madame Lucile Mathevon was appointed Superior of the 
new foundation. She had been a novice under Mother Duchesne, 
and it was a great question whether it would be at all possible 
for this venerable nun to take part in such an expedition. “She 
herself feels,” wrote Madame Galitzin, “that she is dying, but 
all the same a permission given by our venerated Mother is to 
her equivalent to a command, and no one will be able to stop 
her.” Pere Verhaegan, who was at the head of the expedition, 
insisted that she should be of the party. “If she cannot work,” 
he said, “at least she will ensure the success of the mission by 
praying for us.” 


On the Ist of July, 1841, three choir nuns, of whom 


1 Mer. Joseph Rosati, coadjutor (1824) and consequently successor to [Mgr. 
Dubourg, who returned to France, where he became Bishop of Montauban, and died 


>? 


Archbishop of Besancon, Decemter, 1833. 
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Mother Duchesne was one, a lay-sister, and a negro man- 
servant, started for a settlement of the Potowatomies called 
Sugar Creek. Four days by steamer on the Missouri, and 
another four by road, brought them to a village some 
twelve miles from their destination. There they were met by 
two Indians, who casting themselves at the feet of Pére 
Verhaegen, asked his blessing. The whole tribe, they said, had 
watched till nightfall for the coming of the women of the Great 
Spirit, but they had not come. “Go,” said the Father, “tell 
them we shall be there by sunrise to-morrow.” 

Our travellers halted for the night, and at daybreak proceeded 
on their way. The rest of the journey was nothing but a triumphal 
progress. Every two miles mounted Indians were stationed to 
show the way. At the entrance of a vast prairie a band of a 
hundred and fifty Indians appeared mounted on richly capari- 
soned horses. Amidst their variegated, flowing robés, and above 
their heads decorated with tall feathers, floated two banners, one 
red and the other white. Two missionary Fathers on horseback 
preceded the cortege. In the midst of this cavalcade the cart 
conveying the nuns advanced, while the horsemen executed 
various manceuvres around them, and made the air resound with 
the discharge of their muskets. 

Our travellers alighted at last at the Curé’s house. What 
followed is thus described by those present: “They made us 
sit on benches, we four nuns and the five Jesuit Fathers. The 
Indians ranged themselves in four lines on each side. Then 
Pére Verhaegen began by pointing out to them our Mother 
Duchesne: ‘My children,’ he said, ‘here is a lady who for 
thirty-five years has been always begging God that she might 
come amongst you. The chief stepped forward to bid us 
welcome. His wife followed, and concluded her address by 
saying: ‘To show you our joy, all the women and girls are 
going to kiss you.’ We went through with it bravely, and then 
had to shake hands with each of the men, who, headed by their 
chief, defiled before us. Seven hundred times we repeated this 
ceremony, in which Mother Duchesne, in spite of her extreme 
fatigue, cheerfully took her part.” 

This Indian village, called Sugar Creek, was situated on a 
prairie, extending to the Rocky Mountains. “Half the tribe,” 
wrote Mother Duchesne, “is Catholic. Once baptized, they 
give up drunkenness, theft, and brigandage. No house is locked 
up, and yet nothing is ever missing. The Potowatomies 
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assemble daily for morning prayers, Mass, and _ instruction. 
Similarly, they pray together in the evening.” The nuns at 
first occupied a wigwam, which one of the Indians abandoned 
for their use. Later on a wooden house was built for them, 
where they opened a school. 

But the first thing to be done was to learn the language. 
“Two Indian women,” wrote Mother Mathevon, “taught us 
Potowatomy, and at the end of a fortnight we could sing some 
cantigues in this language; but we have not learnt it long 
enough to speak it.” Soon, however, they were able to teach 
the women and girls prayers, cooking, sewing, spinning, and 
weaving. The dress of the natives since they became Christians, 
was for the women a couple of yards of blue cotton wound 
round the body, whilst for the men were made long shirts in 
which to assist at the offices of the Church. At first the nuns 
had some difficulty in retaining their gravity, when they saw 
these fine fellows solemnly approaching the Holy Table in this 
primitive costume. 

“Our women,” says Mother Mathevon, “are almost all newly 
converted, and still retain the fervour of their baptism. I have 
never seen such faith and simplicity.” The men were not less 
edifying. One of their baptismal vows was to abstain from all 
intoxicating drink, and they were faithful to their promise. 
When the Father was away on missionary journeys, one of the 
Indians supplied for him not only in praying, but in preaching 
too. On Saturday the confessional was besieged. Every one 
in the parish approached the sacraments once a month, and 
on Sundays there were always more than a hundred persons 
at Holy Communion. 

“In these souls, worthy of the golden age of faith, 
Mgr. Baunard, “the supernatural life abounded.” Madame 
Mathevon records, that on two occasions, the Sacred Host 
escaped from the hands of the priest to desposit Itself upon 
the tongue of a poor Indian woman. Another Indian woman 
used to relate that she was instructed in religion by the Blessed 
Virgin herself, whom she often saw, and the sublime virtues of 
her life and death were confirmations of the truth of her simple 
story. A good Indian used to hear his Guardian Angel speaking 
to him in the forest, and teaching him in detail the history of 
the Passion of Jesus Christ. Madame Duchesne wrote in one 
of her letters : “ They say that the cemetery of the Potowatomies 
contains the bodies of saints. For this reason, in my lonely 


” 


writes 
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walks, I beg the happiness of having my bones mingled with 
theirs.”} 

It is not surprising to find that Mother Duchesne’s great 
love for these simple folk gave her an extraordinary power of 
attracting them. At New Orleans, shortly after her arrival in 
America, she was lovingly caressing a little negro girl of two 
years of age. The child, delighted at being thus noticed, 
suddenly made off, and was seen chasing a hen. When asked 
what she was doing, she replied in Creole patozs ; Alé veux tuer 
“i pour Dame nouvelle manger. At Sugar Creek, when they 
had any new-laid eggs, her “dear Indians” used to take them 
to the convent for the aged lady, as they called her. 

As had been anticipated, the servant of God could 
contribute nothing to the work of the mission, except her 
prayers. This, however, she did to some purpose. Ordinarily, 
four hours in the morning, and four hours in the evening, were 
spent before the altar in the parish church. It was her home. 
Seeing her knecling there motionless, the Indians used noise- 
lessly to approach her, and with profound reverence kiss the 
hem of her garment. In accordance with their habit of naming 
persons and things from some salient characteristic, just as a 
priest was to them a Long-robe, and alcohol fire-water, so they 
used to call Mother Duchesne the ]!Voman who prays alway’s. 

But not even yet was her zeal for souls exhausted. “ Here 
I feel drawn to the mission of the Rocky Mountains,” she 
wrote to the Mother General, “as keenly as in France I felt 
drawn to come to America. In the Rocky Mountains, they 
say, people live for over a hundred years. Now that my health 
is restored, and as moreover I am only seventy-three, I think 
that I may still have ten years more work left in me.” And on 
another occasion: “If Alexander wept when he reached the 
ocean, because he could push his conquests no further, I too 
am tempted to weep because on account of my great age, I 
cannot withdraw from their barbarism so many poor people 
who are destroying themselves by their wickedness.” 

Her hope was, as we have seen, that her bones might rest 
with the saints in the cemetery of the Potowatomies. But this 
was not to be. After a year’s experience, it became evident 
that to keep her longer in so inclement a climate would be to 

1 Histoire de Madame Duchesne, p. 448. An English translation of this most 


interesting work, by the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton, is published by Burns and 
Oates. 
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condemn her to speedy death. In July, 1842, Mgr. Peter 
Richard Kenrick, who was then Bishop Coadjutor of St. Louis, 
conducted her back to St. Charles on the banks of the Missouri, 
where her work in America had begun.! 

Though the hope expressed by Mother Duchesne, at 
seventy-three years of age, that she might still live and 
labour for another ten years in the pure air of the Rocky 
Mountains was destined never to be realized, in another place 
that period of patient waiting for her “ place of refreshment, light, 
and peace,” was allotted to her. The story of these remaining 
years is soon told. Her Superior in the Convent of St. Charles 
was Madame Regis Hamilton, who, twenty years before, as 
school-girl and novice, had been subject to her authority. The 
relations between them are thus touchingly described by the 
young Superior: “I am at St. Charles with my saintly Mother 
Duchesne. When, on my arrival, I saw her scarcely able to 
walk or to make herself heard, I was seized with a sadness 
which I cannot express. . . . I take care of her as I can, not as 
I would, for she has still the idea that she must do penance, and 
that everything is too good for her. The result is that we quarrel 
from time to time. Sometimes I come off victorious, and 
sometimes I am beaten.” 

What the tenor of her life was in these days, is thus briefly 
recorded by Mother Duchesne herself: “I live here ex solitaire, 
employing all my time in making reparation for the past, and 
preparing for death.” She heard sometimes as many as three 
Masses in succession without sitting down. On days of Exposi- 
tion it was hardly possible to induce her to leave the altar to 
take some slight repast. Toa young nun who one day said to 
her, “ Mother, come and rest for a while in your room, you are 
tired,” she answered smiling: “With Jesus, how can one grow 
tired?” Her reception of Holy Communion in these days is 
thus described by Mgr. Baunard: “ Every morning, at the hour 
for Mass, the invalid was seen to enter the chapel, carried by 
two Sisters, who seated her near the altar-rails. There she 
received Communion with extraordinary fervour. This 
Communion on the threshold of death reminds one of that of 
St. Jerome, as depicted by Domenichino, when the aged athlete 
of the desert, supported in death by two angels, salutes the 


1 It is interesting to note that this learned prelate died only two years ago (4th 
March, 1896), having become Bishop of St. Louis in 1843, and in 1847 Archbishop 


of the same see. 
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Sacred Host with his fiery glance.” On the 18th November, 
1852, the servant of God breathed her last, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age, sixty-three years after her admission as a 
novice at the Convent of the Visitation, Grenoble, in the forty- 
seventh year of her profession as a nun of the Sacred Heart, 
and the thirty-fourth of her sojourn in America. 

Her body was buried ina grave in the convent garden. Nearly 
three years later, a chapel of the Blessed Virgin was built in the 
same grounds, and the remains were exhumed, to be transferred 
to this more suitable resting-place. “The wooden coffin was 
opened, a sweet odour exhaled from it, the flesh and garments 
had remained intact. A photograph which was taken (a copy 
of which is before the present writer), represents the face of one 
peacefully sleeping.” 4 

And now it may be asked what has been the outcome of 
this Valiant Woman’s life of self-sacrifice and devotion? Before 
her death there had been founded in America sixteen houses 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, in which children, both rich 
and poor, learned to love and serve God, and where those who 
were blessed with a religious vocation consecrated their lives to 
His service. At the present day, in the two peninsulas, there 
are six vicariates or provinces, comprising forty-seven establish- 
ments, in which two thousand one hundred nuns educate 
some ten thousand children, of whom five thousand five hundred 
belong to the poorer classes, and three hundred are of the negro 
race. 

And now, alas, there is deadly strife between America and 
Spain—the two countries dearest to the heart of Philippine 
Duchesne after her own dear France—between the land of 
St. Teresa and St. Ignatius, so redolent of saintliest memories, 
and the land of her adoption, for which the best years of her 
life were so freely spent.2. How often and how fervently during 
the Tcrror, must she not have prayed: “That to Christian kings 
and rulers, Thou wouldst grant true peace and concord, we 
besecch Thee hear us!” May we not indulge the hope that 
from that loving heart of hers, the like pitiful appeal to the 
Compassionate Heart of Jesus will still go up, and will avail. 


JAMES CONNELLY. 
1 Vie de la Vénérable Mére Barat, vol. ii. p. 231. 
2 At the very moment of writing, a convent of her Society at Havana has hanging 
over it all the terrors incident to a state of war, 








The Adoration of the Cross. 


——_<>————- 


RECENT events have drawn attention to the Good Friday 
ceremony commonly called the “Adoration of the Cross,” and 
its character has been discussed in the leading journal. Such 
occasions are our opportunities, creating as they do a desire in 
many minds to learn on what grounds we can defend beliefs 
and practices which to them seem not only indefensible, but 
so obviously indefensible that the marvel is how any rational 
men and women can engage in them. We may, therefore, 
profit by the present opportunity to inculcate juster views of 
the nature of a ceremony which, when rightly understood, is 
so well fitted to be the vehicle of our loving devotion to the 
Passion of our Lord. 

It is well to place before us from the outset the objections 
that we have to meet, and we may set them down as three in 
number : (1) that the ceremony is idolatrous, being one in which 
Divine worship is paid to a purely material object ; (2) that, as 
the Bishop of Southwell suggested in his letter to the Z7mes,! 
the words with which it is accompanied (“ Behold the Wood 
of the Cross”), unless distorted from their natural meaning, 
“announce a fresh ‘invention’ of the true Cross ;” (3) that, as 
the Bishop of Hereford puts it, referring to its revival in 
Anglican churches, it belongs to the category of “the sensational, 
morbid, and superstitious forms of worship which seem to fasci- 
nate and mislead many of our people, especially women, in the 
artificial and luxurious atmosphere of our wealthier classes.” ” 

It is with the first of these three charges that we shall be 
principally concerned in the present article. As regards the 
other two a very few words will suffice. 

The Bishop of Southwell seems to have become himself 
convinced that the words and actions in which the ceremony 
consists can be rationally understood even when no one sup- 


1 Times, April 27. * (bid, Apr. 20. 
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poses, as no Catholic does suppose,! that a relic of the true Cross 
is necessarily present in the crucifix offered to be kissed. 
Assisted by the explanations of Mr. Westall, he drew, in a 
second letter to the 77ies,? a distinction between two possible 
modes of understanding the ceremony as follows : 


I am obliged to Mr. Westall for his courteous reply, intimating, 
though not stating, that in the “ Veneration of the Cross” he used the 
word “ Behold ” in the sense in which it is used in the verse, ‘ Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow,” &c., and in the hymn line, “ Come see 
the place where Jesus lay,” and in the first line of another hymn, 
“Behold the Lamb of God.” . . . I have not myself doubted 
Mr. Westall’s using it in that sense, although the presentation of a 
material object with the word “ Behold” is a different thing from 

I ask this question about the use of language as one of importance, 
which the special instance and the public attention drawn to it only 


singing “ Behold ” about things absent. 


give a particular opportunity of asking. 

My question is this:—In a service intended to be one of special 
solemnity and impressiveness, when Mr.Westall, in presenting a wooden 
crucifix for the people’s adoration, said, “ Behold the wood of the 
Cross” (I do not know if he continued with the words of the Missal, 
“on which the Saviour of the world was hung”), did he mean to say, 
This is really and actually the real wood of the real Cross on which the 
Saviour of the world was hung, or did he mean to say, See in this 
modern wooden crucifix an emblem to represent and recall to your 
minds the Cross on which the Saviour was hung; of course, it is 
impossible for you to be misled by words to suppose that actually 
present, and you of course understand that in saying ‘ Behold,” I do 
not mean this is the real Cross, but this represents it ? 

I understand Mr. Westall’s answer to mean that it is in this latter 
sense that he said, “ Behold the wood of the Cross.” I only ask to be 
assured of this. 

The distinction could not be better drawn, for the second of 
the two alternatives exactly expresses the thought and intention 
which is in the mind of every Catholic worshipper. Nor, though 
it is true, as the Bishop remarks, that there is a difference 
between presenting a material object with the word “ Behold,” 
and singing “Behold” about things absent, is the difference 
of any consequence. Surely, on reflection, plenty of parallel 
cases to illustrate this use of a representative symbol or likeness 
will occur to the Bishop of Southwell’s mind. Were he, for 


1 That is, in the general use of the Church. In the first origin of the ceremony 


the True Cross, lately re-discovered, was itself offered for veneration. See p. 625, 


footnote I. 2 Times, May 3. 
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instance, to give a magic-lantern lecture, and to cast on the 
screen a picture of the Crucifixion, he would not find it 
unnatural to say to his audience, “See here is the Cross on 
which our Saviour hung.” 

The Bishop of Hereford’s characterization of the ceremony 
as “sensational, morbid, and superstitious,” reminds one of the 
similar language of Dean Farrar two years ago in his Good 
Friday sermon at Westminster Abbey. THE MONTH had 
occasion to deal with the subject then in an article by Father 
Thurston, since republished in the Catholic Truth Society’s 
Historical Papers.' To this we may refer any readers who 
have been impressed or agitated by the Bishop of Hereford’s 
rhetoric. They will see that if the Adoration of the Cross be 
really a “sensational, morbid, and superstitious” rite, these 
distressing ailments must have begun to afflict the Church as far 
back as the fourth century, for the first evidences we have of 
the practice attest its existence in Jerusalem at the time 
when St. Jerome was residing there, and when St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and St. Basil were the zealous 
guardians of the purity of the faith. 

We may pass now to the charge of idolatry, the charge 
against our Good Friday ceremony which is the most general, 
the most serious, and likewise the most fundamental. If it 
could be sustained there would be little use in opposing the 
others, and when it is recognized that it must be abandoned, 
the others are likely to be abandoned along with it. Let us 
examine it, then, a little more minutely, not deterred by the 
very natural feeling that so gross an imputation on our good 
sense is too intolerable. After all, it is a charge made, or, let 
us rather say, an opinion held in regard to the ceremony in 
question—held, too, in perfect good faith by men of position 
and attainments. We shall do well, therefore, to lay aside 
indignation, and reflect rather on the case with which a practice, 
simple and intelligible enough in itself, can be misunderstood 
and misconstrued by persons unfamiliar with its use. 

When a term is employed it is always well to have a precise 
idea of its proper meaning. Let us inquire, then, what is the 
particular vice denounced by Holy Scripture, in Exodus xx. 4 
and elsewhere, under the name of idolatry—that is to say, of 


1 See also Father Thurston’s Ceremonies of Holy Week and Good Friday (Art and 
Book Company and Catholic Truth Society), where the history of the Good Friday 
service is still further examined. 
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that species of idolatry which is in the misuse of images, for 
with the idolatry which worships false gods we are not now 
concerned. The question is one not difficult to answer, for 
Holy Scripture does not confine itself to denunciations of this 
idolatry, it also gives its reasons for denouncing it. These 
reasons are two in number. One is that the idolater endows 
his idol, wood or stone though it be, with the properties of 
an intelligent being, nay, of the Divine nature. For instance, 
in the Book of Wisdom, xiii. 15—19,! after describing how the 
idol is carved out of wood and stone, the writer continues : 

And he makes a worthy dwelling for it (the idol), sets it up against 
the wall, attached to it by an iron pin, lest perchance it fall down ; 
looking after it in the knowledge that it cannot look after itself, since it 
is but an idol and needs to be cssisted ; and then he makes a vow to it 
and inquires of it about his goods, or his children, or his nuptials, and 
does not blush to speak with that which is without a soul; and asks of 
the weak for the vigour of health, of the dead life, of the helpless help ; 
asks aid in his journey from one who cannot walk ; about obtaining and 
working, and the issue of events, from one who is useless for anything. 


Thus to ascribe Divine attributes to a created thing, and even 
to senseless matter, is an obvious outrage on the majesty of 
God. It is “giving His glory to another.” ” 

The other vice into which, according to Holy Scriptures, the 
idolater falls, is that of anthropomorphism. Anthropomorphism, 
be it remarked by the way—at least the anthropomorphism 
which is objectionable—is not that in which anthropomorphic 
conceptions are employed figuratively to describe the attributes 
and actions of God, as in Exodus vi.6; Deut. viii. 3; Psalm 
cix. I. That kind of anthropomorphism is inevitable, for we 
can only describe things invisible and spiritual by a comparison 
with corresponding things of the visible and material order. 
The objectionable anthropomorphism is that which ascribes to 
God in the strict and literal sense attributes and actions 
belonging to the material order, and it is the more offensive 
in proportion as the attributes and actions ascribed are lower 
down in the scale of being. Thus in Isaias xlvi. 5, God is 
introduced as exclaiming : 

To whom have you likened Me and made Me equal, compared 
Me, and likened Me? They gather gold from the bag and weigh 
silver in the balance, hiring a goldsmith that he may make a god, and 
falling down they adore. 


1 Cf. also Deut. iv. 28; Psalm cxiv. 4. 2 Tsaias xiii, 8. 
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It is not necessary to show that the ceremony called the 
Adoration of the Cross does not sin in either of these two 
particulars. It does not ascribe Divine attributes to the wooden 
cross or crucifix on which the worshipper imprints his kiss, nor 
does it proceed on the supposition that the Divine Nature is 
likened cither to the material cross, or the anthropomorphic 
figure carved upon it. Of course it does proceed on the 
supposition that the figure is a likeness of our Lord’s human 
Body, and the cross a likeness of the Cross on which He hung. 
But that is a different thing. In His assumed nature our Lord 
was anthropomorphic, for He was Man. There is no impropriety, 
therefore, in representing Him as Man. 

But not only is it thus clear that no germ of idolatry is 
discernible in the Good Friday ceremony. The question has 
been reasonably asked whether it is conceivable that in this 
century and this country any human being could fall into 
idolatry, that is, into either of the two gross errors just indicated 
as having been the subject of the denunciations found in the 
Bible. It is a question of which the Guardian has felt the 
force, but to which it has tried to render an affirmative answer 
in an article on Idolatry in its issue for May 11th. This 
article, which we may take as expressing the views of an 
average educated Englishman, allows that idolatry, in the crude 
sense in which it has just been explained, is inconceivable not 
only in civilized Christians, but’ even in cultivated pagans—the 
latter having at all times treated the image, not as an embodi- 
ment, or a likeness, but as a symbol of the Divinity. The 
article contends, however, that there is a kind of idolatry still 
as ever largely prevalent, which arises “when the image begins 
to take a guasi-independent place in the acts of worship, or 
when definitely calculable spiritual effects are assigned to 
definite acts of worship paid at particular places to particular 
objects.” In other words, according to the Guardian writer, 
the idol or image is regularly assumed, not as a likeness, but 
as a symbol and representative of the Divinity, the intention 
being to use it only as a help whereby the heart may be more 
effectually moved to address its worship to the God thus 
symbolized or represented. But, although this may have been 
the original intention of those who introduced or maintain this 
system of worship, there is a tendency, it is urged, which 
frequently prevails, to stop with the image and worship that 
instead of the God for whom it stands; or again, to do this 
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virtually by ascribing to the image a mechanical power which 
it could only have received from God, and yet which it would 
be unworthy of the majesty of God to bestow upon it. 

Doubtless in such attitudes of the mind towards the image 
there is the true virus of idolatry, but we need not now inquire 
into the extent to which they are attitudes found in the worship 
of pagan populations. It is enough for our present purpose to 
assert, what is most true, that in the worship of the Catholic 
Church—whether that which she enjoins on her children, or 
that which she cordially sanctions in them—there is no tendency 
whatever to misuse the image in either of the two specified 
modes. 

We are concerned just now with the first! only of these 
two modes of misusing a sacred image, this being the only 
one which can possibly be charged against our Adoration of 
the Cross, and we are aware that in spite of the assertion just 
made it is thought that we adore the Cross itself with an 
adoration which can truly be called quasi-independent, since 
though it may be accompanied by another adoration directed 
to the person of Christ, it is in itself directed exclusively to the 
Cross and stops there. Does not the very name, it is asked, by 
which the ceremony is wont to be called bear witness to the 
fact? By Adoration is meant that worship which is due to 
God alone, and yet we speak of the Adoration not of Christ, but 
of the Cross. It is to the Cross then, not to Christ, that by our 
own acknowledgment the adoration is paid ; and that it is an 
adoration amounting to downright Divine worship is expressly 
taught by no less an authority than St. Thomas of Aquin, who 
says that the Cross “is adored with the same adoration as 
Christ, that is with the adoration called /atria (adoratur eadem 


9 


adoratione cum Christo, scilicet adoratione latrie).”* 

1 As regards the second, however, of these modes, we should note the difference 
between selecting by preference as a place of prayer an image or a locality supposed 
to have resident in it some superior physical and mechanical virtue, and selecting one 
round which gather impressive associations of the moral order, calculated to stir the 
best feelings of the heart of man, and in consequence to appeal powerfully to the 
mercy of God. There is nothing superstitious, nothing which is not entirely natural 
and becoming, as well as sanctioned by the express teaching of Scripture, in pre- 
ferring to pray before a portion of the true Cross, or on the site of Calvary itself, or 
in the place where saints have prayed before us, or where God has displayed His 
readiness to hear by some signal miracle, as in Cana of Galilee. Yet it is on such 
grounds alone that we Catholics make our pilgrimage to certain sacred spots, or set 
our relics of our Lord and the saints on our prizd¢-ux, where they may meet our eyes 
during the hour of prayer. 

2 Summa, 3a, q. XXxv. art. 4. 
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We have tried to state the objection as forcibly as possible, 
and have included the passage from St. Thomas, because it is 
one often quoted, and, as it stands apart from its context, has 
a very telling appearance. But the explanation is not far 
to find. As regards the phrase itself, “ Adoration of the Cross,” 
is it not a little hasty to assume that by sheer force of terms it 
must be held to denote an act of reverence which terminates 
in the Cross, and is not carried on to the Divine Person who 
died on it? Takea parallel phrase, which frequently occurs in 
the Codex Theodosianus, the phrase adorare purpuram principis 
—‘“to adore the imperial purple,” as we may translate it freely. 
What this phrase denotes, as Facciolati’s Lexicon tells us,! is 
a ceremonial action which consisted in taking hold of the 
Emperor's purple garment with the right hand and kissing it 
with the lips. Probably no one, on hearing of this custom, 
would be tempted to imagine that it was aught else than an 
act of respect and homage to the Emperor, and if it were 
objected that the thing adored (ze. “saluted,” for the word 
“adore” had in those days a wider meaning than it has now 
was the garment, not the Emperor, the objection would be 
brushed aside at once with the reminder that if the external 
act was directed to the garment, the intention of the mind was 
directed to the Emperor, whom it was intended to honour by 
the kiss imprinted on his garment. 

Now this is exactly the principle which St. Thomas? is 
applying to the Adoration of the Cross in the passage from 
which the words quoted are taken. Elsewhere he expiains the 
principle thus : 

As our nature is compounded of a two-fold element, an intellectual 
and a sensible element, we offer to God a two-fold adoration ; namely, 
a spiritual adoration, which consists in the interior devotion of the 
mind, and a corporal adoration, which consists in the external prostra- 
tion of the body. And as in every act of worship that which is external 
relates to that which is interior, as to the principal element, so too the 
external adoration is offered on account of the interior. In other 
words, through the signs of self-subjection which we give with our 
bodies, the affection [of our minds] is moved to subject itself to God, it 
being natural to us to pass from the things of sense to the things of mind. 


In case the scientific form in which this reasoning is cast 
should make it hard to understand, we may paraphrase it thus. 
As we are complex beings composed of body and soul, it is 
necessary that in our intercourse with one another, and likewise 


1 In voc. ‘ Adorare.” 2 2a 22, q. Ixxxiv. art. 2. 
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with any purely spiritual being above us, such as God, body 
and soul should each have its part. Thus, to confine ourselves 
to our present case, the adoration which we give to God is 
necessarily a complex act, in which the inner act of the mind, 
by which we prostrate our being before His, requires some 
appropriate external gesture, such as the prostration of the 
body, or the reverent kissing of an image, or a cross. Since 
then these two actions, the internal and the external, the 
intellectual and the corporal, are but the two elements of one 
complex whole, the name of the whole, which is that of 
Adoration, is rightly used of each. And whether we speak of 
the Adoration of our Lord, or the Adoration of the Cross, we 
are meaning one and the same thing, the only difference being 
that in one case we lay stress on the interior act in itself, in the 
other on its external expression. 

We can now easily understand the words quoted from 
St. Thomas, which perhaps at first sight appeared so incom- 
prehensible—the Cross “is adored with the same adoration as 
Christ, that is, with the adoration called /atrza.” St. Thomas 
does not mean by “same adoration” that there are distinct 
adorations, two iri number but identical in kind, just as the 
veneration paid to Peter is identical in kind with, but distinct in 
its individuality from, the veneration paid to Paul. He means 
that the two adorations which, as far as words go, we treat as 
distinct in number, are in reality but the component parts of 
one and the same act of adoration which, being complex, has an 
external as well as an internal aspect. 

Here we may leave the subject. What has been said is 
surely sufficient to dispel from every reasonable mind the 
notion that there is any germ of idolatry in our Good Friday 
ceremony. The only question that can be raised is whether the 
ceremony is conducive to that devotional attitude towards the 
great mystery of our Redemption which the Good Friday 
commemoration seeks to foster. This question has been to 
some extent dealt with in the short comment made on the 
Bishop of Hereford’s adjectives. But Catholics may be allowed 
to appeal also to their own lifelong experiences as demonstrating 
that it is a ceremony neither morbid nor sensational, but simple 
and natural in itself, possessing too a strange power to touch 
the heart, and move it to sorrow for sin, and gratitude to its 


crucified Lord. 
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HIs bearing is rather that of a prince of the land than of a 
son of the soil. Of medium height, broad of chest and stalwart 
of limb, this Basque wagoner treads the road with step firm 
and free, and marches, with head erect and masterful gait, in 
front of his team of dun-coloured oxen. He waves to this side 
and that his makhila, a long rod of medlar-tree wood which, 
with its copper mountings and leathern thong and tassel, 
presents to the uninitiated the semblance of a graceful and 
sufficiently harmless implement. It nevertheless has its terrors 
both for man and beast, for one end of it is heavily loaded, 
whilst in the other is fixed a long steel point pour piguer les 
bwufs. A Basque is no Basque without his makhz/a, and a 
very serious grievance was it when, at one time, the use of the 
implement was prohibited by the police of Bayonne because of 
the damage done by its means on market and /’e days during 
altercations between Basques and Gascons, Bearnais and 
Spaniards. 

But our wagoner’s makhila is now being turned only to its 
most peaceful and pastoral ends. Now and again he walks 
for a few paces backwards, touching lightly with its tip the 
heads or widely-spreading horns of his beasts, thus indicating 
to them his will more clearly than words could do. The sinking 
western sun lights into rich colour his brown, purposeful face, 
the strong, square chin and firm mouth undisguised by beard 
or moustache. A pair of dark eyes look with direct, simple 
gaze from under the blue deret, which is drawn low over the 
broad brow in face of the sun. In the ample crown of the 
beret, where it always reposes when not between the lips of 
the owner, you would certainly find the little pipe which is 
of such moderate dimensions as to require continual refilling. 
Rags and tatters are a rare sight in Basqueland, and the 
wagoner is no exception to the golden rule, for though he 
belongs not to the gens a chapeau—as the Basques designate 
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those of their compatriots who have brought back fine fortunes 
from America and have discarded the national and picturesque 
beret for the conventional and uncomfortable hat—he walks in 
all the dignity of blue blouse and patches galore, whilst his 
gait suggests purple and fine linen. 

His oxen, between whom and himself there exists the most 


cordial understanding, are mighty beasts with solemn, gentle 


g; 
faces, and heads bent low under the cruel yoke. Each massive 
pate is covered with a sheep-skin, which has the effect of a 
judicial white wig. The red pompons, Spanish-like, with which 
the wigs are fringed, hang low and dangle before the animals’ 
eyes. It is hard to understand how they are able to see the 
gestures of their driver—or, more correctly speaking, their 
leader. The razson d’étre of this fantastic headgear is to 
protect from the flaming southern sun; and doubtless it is 
also found an efficacious means of subduing the bovine spirit 
and reducing it to a normal mood of sweet reasonableness. 

The wagoner has left his freight in the town, and is now 
on his way back to his home in the Basque village where we 
have been spending the afternoon—a most congenial afternoon— 
in the society of his wife and children. They live in the old 
house which stands under the shadow of the church. A high- 
shouldered, old church it is—like all Basque churches—long 
and low, with whitened walls and a low dark porch formed by 
an open corridor running along the western wall. Above this 
rises the bell-turret—like a -gable end—from the western 
extremity of which there projects, as though clinging to it 
limpet-wise, the cage in which hangs the bell. No less quaintly 
characteristic is the interior. Two timber galleries, one above 
the other, run round the north, south, and west walls of the 
church. In these the Basque lords of creation perform their 
devotions, whilst the inferior feminine moiety of the race kneel 
on the floor of the nave, “on a level with the exterior soil of 
the adjacent burial-ground,” each individual on her own square 
of black prayer-carpet, except, indeed, when she may share it 
with a friend in need. Those among them who are mourning 
their dead, hold, during Mass, huge lighted candles. An 
unwritten law obtains in Basqucland, ruling that no widow 
may re-marry until the massive candle which was first lighted 
at her husband’s Requiem has burnt out its existence during 
succeeding Masses heard by her for the repose of his soul. 

This village church, so worn and ancient of days, has passed 
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through unwonted vicissitudes, and, during the reign of the 
Iron Duke in these parts, in the winter of 1813-14, was turned 
to purposes very remote from those contemplated by its pious 
founders. The British troops occupied and fortified it for some 
weeks, and the old oak desks still show the marks of the 
desecrating axe in that corner of the church where butcher- 
meat was cut up and rations distributed. It was not difficult 
to picture mentally the wild scenes that had stirred the 
venerable old place, and the sight of it recalled very vividly 
the description given in Zhe Subaltern of similar doings during 
the shorter occupation by the British troops of the church of 
Urogne, another Basque village not far distant : 


Along the two side-aisles [says Zhe Subaltern] the arms of the 
battalion were piled, the men themselves occupying the centre aisle. 
In the pulpit was placed the large drum and other massive instruments, 
whilst a party of officers took possession of a gallery erected at the 
lower extremity of the building. For our own part, Grey and I 
asserted a claim to the space around the altar. . . . Here we opened 
out our brown bread and salt beef, our cheese and our wine; and here 
ate and drank. . . . Nor was the wild nature of the spectacle around 
us diminished by the gloomy and wavering light which thirty or forty 
resin tapers cast over it. Of these, two or three stood beside us upon 
the altar, whilst the rest were scattered about by ones and twos in 
different places, leaving every interval in a sort of shade, which gave a 
far wider scope to the imagination than to the senses. ‘The buzz of 
conversation too, the frequent laugh and joke, and, afterwards, the 
song—all these combined to produce a scene never to be forgotten. 


Nothing can be more pictorial than the interior of a Basque 
church in the early morning, when shafts of yellow sunlight, 
piercing the small and lofty windows, illumine the gloom and 
fall on groups of female figures as they kneel, Japanese fashion, 
all sombrely veiled in black. The men—for they are a pious 
people—stand at attention in the galleries, their arms folded, 
their lips moving, and, if saying the Rosary, their thumbs 
crossed. At the end of Mass each will probably salute his or 
her neighbour, congratulating, as it were, with one another on 
the privilege in which they have mutually participated. 

In early pre-Christian ages the Euskarian religion—a religion 
of fear and propitiation, like that of most of the Turanian 
races—was a very defined form of ancestor worship, bearing 
much resemblance to the Shintoism (in its purity) of Japan. 
Their household gods were their own forbears buried within 
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the precincts of their own dwellings. Over the tomb was 
placed the altar bearing the sacred, perpetual fire, which if 
allowed, even momentarily, to expire, meant the extinction of 
a god’s life and the dereliction of a most sacred debt. The 
altar and its surrounding courts were jealously screened from 
observation. No eyes save those of the household might look 
upon them without desecration and grievous offence to their 
gods, who desired no worship beyond that of their own kindred, 
and punished inevitably any infringement of their stern code 
in this regard. The dread of the “evil eye”—that most 
universal of superstitions—may in all likelihood have had its 
origin in these religious rites of remote ages. 

The azfa, or father of the family, was supremely authoritative. 
“Rien, dans notre société moderne, ne peut nous donner une 
idée de cette puissance paternelle.”!~ He was the centre of all 
religious teaching ; at once Patriarch, Pontiff, and Magistrate ; 
the object of profound veneration during life,and of worship 
after death. In their religious system fatherhood was the great 
dominant fact of life, and the basis of all social organization. 
The father alone was recognized as having the power to 
teach the rites and mysteries of this domestic worship, and to 
his sons only might he impart them. This conception of pater- 
nity—based on the power of transmitting life—seems to present 
a very vivid prefigurement of the Christian sacramental system, 
and the transmission by the Bishops—the spiritual fathers of the 
people—of the life of grace, a-power possessed by them alone. 
Again, the birth of a child gave it no claim to participate in the 
domestic worship until it had been formally recognized and 
accepted by the father as his offspring. The religious act 
signalizing the reception and initiation of a newly born child 
into the religious life of its family suggests—perhaps very 
remotely—a foreshadowing of Christian Baptism. 

Women were admitted to the initiation of rites, but could 
never become ancestors. Not even were they allowed to enter 
the sacred enclosure by the same door, nor to kneel on the same 
level with their own male slaves, but had to remain on the 
ground-floor with the young children of the household and the 
female slaves, whilst the a@zfa (genitor), or chief of the family, 
with sons, kinsmen, and male servants, occupied side galleries 
above them on a level with and in direct communication with 
the sanctuary. 

1 La Maison Basque. A. O'Shea. 
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And the Euskarian women of to-day—descendants of this 
unique, mysterious people, destitute of history and with but 
meagre tradition—whose race can hardly be said to have 
marched with the times, are still to be seen kneeling in lowli- 
ness before the Christian altar, “on a level with the soil,” whilst 
fathers, sons, and servants, look down upon them from the lofty 
eminence of their manhood even as they did during the infancy 
of their race, when each worshipped as his god his own father’s 
spirit. 

Among the many fine attributes of the Basque people, by 
no means the least admirable is their immense reverence for 
their dead, whom they hold in strenuous and unwearying 
remembrance. For a year after the death of a relative no 
morning passes without at least one member of the family 
hearing Mass for the departed soul. At the funeral service each 
person present makes an offering to the priest with the request 
that Masses may be said for their dead friend—a more practical 
testimony of affection (from a Catholic point of view) than the 
conventional wreath, the sending of which has developed into a 
fashionable and often empty form. It is also the custom, in 
some districts of the Basque country, to light a fire on the night 
of a friend’s death at the nearest cross-roads, at the sight of 
which every passer-by will recite a Pater for the soul in need, 
whosoever it may be. The old instinct lives, but Christianity 
has taught the people to pray for their dead instead of Zo them. 

The old burial-ground lies around the feet of the mother 
church. The gathered dust of the dead of many centuries has 
raised its level above that of the outside ground, and low walls 
retain it within their bounds. The entrances are merely openings 
in the wall, without bar or gate; but at the threshold of each a 
small pit, dug in the soil and covered with an open grating, 
guards against the intrusion of errant cattle or inquiring dogs. 
The cross is not, apparently, a common Euskarian form of 
memorial stone. Plain flat slabs, lying prone, are almost 
universal. And, indeed, the space required by the names they 
bear is very considerable. They are names which call for much 
reflection and careful pondering before one ventures to pro- 
nounce. If one did but know it, those names sometimes convey 
whole sentences embracing family traditions. Elicibide, Monsieur 
Vinsoin tells us, means “on the road to church ;” Ithurralde, 
“by the side of the fountain ;” Mendionde, “at the foot of the 
mountain.” Dihursuhébere is a synonym for “at the bottom of 
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the pond full of reeds.” The latter, by the way, is only one 
of the names of this heavily-burthened Basque—his country 
name. In all civil and urban relations he is known as 
Goyontehe, which is the name of his house and signifies “one 
house above another.” In Basqueland it is the owner who takes 
the name of the house, not the house which has bestowed upon 
it the name of the family; another indication of the racial 
veneration for the roof-tree—a veneration handed down from 
the ages when it covered the tomb of their fathers, and the 
sacred, ever-burning fire. 


But the afternoon was far spent, and whilst wandering 
among time-worn tombs and mentally picturing the great battles 
that were fought on the sunlit undulations which lay between us 
and the vast Pyrenean perspective (where there was space and 
to spare for Duke Arthur and his allies many times multiplied), 
material needs began to assert themselves and a thirst for tea to 
possess us. So we turned our steps to the nearest house—that 
which stood close to the church. A veritable Basque house— 
white-washed and two-storied, with small latticed windows and 
roofed with russet tiles. The upper storey projected with 
inquisitive mien over the lower, and one side of the low-pitched 
gable swept down to within ten fect of the ground, roofing in 
the stables and cow-byre, which ran along the side of the house. 
This is a common arrangement in Basque houses, where, among 
the simple country folk, animals are regarded as morally 
responsible beings, and are admitted to a genial and familiar 
intercourse.! Over the lintel of the door, which was low and 
wide, there was built in a stone, bearing some well-worn initials 
—those, probably, of the first proprietor of the house. 

Our modest summons was promptly responded to by the 
buxom etcheko andrea, or mistress of the house, who bore in 
her arms a_ sturdy, blue-bloused, red-cheeked, black-eyed 
Basque baby, whilst an ex-baby hung on to her red woollen 
skirts, and several other blue blouses of tender years— Basque 
families are generally large—were skirmishing about in the 
background of the vast kitchen. 


1 “Tes animaux” (in the /wevos, or codes of Navarre and Aragon) ‘‘y sont 
sérieusement regardés comme moralement coupables d’homicide, etc., tout a fait 
comme s’ils jouissaient de la raison et s‘ils étaient sous l’obligation de la responsabilité 
morale.” (W. Webster, ‘‘ Légendes Basques,” Bulletin de la Société des Sciences et 
Arts. Bayonne.) 
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“ May we beg a little boiling water in order to brew some tea?” 

“Yes, with pleasure. But would not madam enter and 
repose a little?” 

This being precisely what madam in the depths of her 
subtle soul was mentally plotting to achieve, the offer was 
accepted with alacrity, and we were soon seated on a high 
wooden settle by the side of the great foyer, or hearth, which 
is the main feature in all Basque houses. The mantel-shelf 
projected three feet or more from the pier, and its draperies 
hung like a canopy over the spacious hearth where the fire was 
alight, and fed by small branches of trees which lay across huge 
andirons. In ancient Euskarian times when the domestic 
hearth was likewise the altar, only the wood of certain select 
trees—among them was notably the oak, the “tree of life”— 
was considered worthy to feed the divine flame. To have 
employed the wood of the trivial cherry-tree, for example, 
would have been a desecration and abuse. That which was 
merrily boiling the hanging kettle, had doubtless come from 
the resinous pine-woods of the district, and blazed and crackled 
with most unsolemn energy. 

Wooden screens were placed round the fire-place to form an 
enclosure—one room within another as_ it were—where the 
family meals take place, and where the Basque menkind are 
served first, if you please. After they have eaten and are filled, 
the women are free to attend to their own frugal necessities. 
For the old instinct still lives, and the etcheko yauna is still a 





supreme and absolute domestic power ; only, a willing service 
has replaced servility, and from worship has evolved reverence 
of a more pronounced type than is commonly known among 
European races. The ancient custom, still in force, which 
insists that the skirt of the bride’s dress, “whether of velvet or 
of cachemire” shall, whilst kneeling during the marriage service, 
be under the knees of the bridegroom, is very suggestive of her 
future position and is by no means an empty form. 

Everywhere cleanliness was self-evident, and one thing alone 
marred our contentment. The odour of stables and cow-byres 
which pervaded the house did not, to our perverted senses, 
conduce to an epicurean consumption of food. A savour was 
lent to the repast which, though possibly not insanitary, was 
far from appetizing, and which emphasized very strongly the 
fact that the same roof covered both man and beast. Mean- 
while, the excellently well-bred though quite illiterate efcheko 
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andrea had done her little best for us. Our tea she regarded 
with distrust and sniffed at without disguise. On throwing out 
a hint that a little milk would be very acceptable, we were 
promptly but regretfully told that no such thing was to be had 
in the village, nor, indeed, anywhere nearer than Bayonne or 
Biarritz. With the kindest of courtesy she gave us of her own 
abundance, the wheaten cakes, an “inglorious form of bread,” 
which would have been supplemented by goat’s milk cheese, 
could we but have seen our way to its assimilation. The 
Basque cuzstne is frugal exceedingly. The Christmas pig with 
goat’s milk, vegetable soup, bread of Indian corn, and wheaten 
cakes form the staple family fare, week in week out. And very 
well the people thrive upon it. On specially festive occasions 
the ordinary meagre repast, assumes, to their simple tastes, 
quite a banquet-like character by the addition of a second soup, 
eltse karri, or a dish of cabbage highly seasoned—as, indeed, 
are all their dishes. 

With a most unreligious lack of the eyes’ custody, our gaze 
travelled here and there—from the heavily timbered roof, to 
the curious egg-shaped wooden Jderceaunette; from the great 
dresser richly stored with old ware, to the picture of the 
Empress Eugénie over which rested a blessed palm; and so on 
to the mantel-shelf where were ranged articles both culinary 
and ornamental; metal cooking utensils shining resplendent 
from much friction side by side with an image of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, and a large china cat. 

A sense of our own disregard of the conventions and 
of her dignity prompted an apology to the etcheko andrea 
for our unreserved admiration of her primitive home. She 
opened her grave black eyes and said, “If madam had to 
five in such a house she might perhaps not admire it so 
much. It is hard to keep clean, for the dust of ages is settled 
amidst the worm-eaten old rafters, and the more it is dusted 
the more dust is made.” She (the etcheko andrea) “had many 
times begged Monsieur le Marquis to pull down the old place 
and build them, in its stead, a Swiss c/d/et like that of Monsieur 
Boustingorry, who had come back from America with a fine 
fortune and had built himself a fine house. But Monsieur 
le Marquis had a strange fancy for the antique houses on his 
propriétéand would never listen to her.” Certainly we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Monsieur le Marquis. 

Presently a small female blue blouse, with mien of some 
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importance and a lesson-book tucked under its arm, bustled 
into the house. 

“Come here, little child, and show us what you have 
been learning.” 

“ Mais, madame, c est le catéchisme.” 

“Well, let us hear if you know your catéchisme.” And 
without hesitation or self-consciousness (sometimes called shy- 
ness), the book was promptly handed to me, the hands were 
clasped behind the back, and a pair of solemn, unflinching eyes 
looked straight into mine, whilst the little five-year-old rose 
valiantly to the inquisitorial occasion and answered “like a 
book.” Then she sidled up and asked in an insinuating sotto 
voce: “Would madam like to go with her and ramasser des 


freurs ?” This alluring invitation seemed to have been prompted 


by a Puck-like intuition of madam’s flower cupidity, and though 
impossible not to regard it in the light of a bribe, she met it 
with ready response and went forth—first to gather primroses 
and yellow broom in a neighbouring plantation, and thence to 
explore the village, which, with its environments, are to the 
little Basque maid the beginning and end of all possibilities, so 
far as this world goes; whilst the infinite perspective of sunlit 
mountains which lies in her daily view, and seems to stretch to 
an utmost beyond, doubtless appears to her far more remote of 
attainment than the heaven of a future life, so often presented 
to her spiritual vision. 

As we passed along—she buoyant and eager—a small ghost 
of a query, misty and very heterodox—pressed itself with some 
urgency upon me. Ifa godly simplicity of life, a pure morality, 
a calm contentment, a gay serenity, mean happiness, the attain- 
ment of which is the ultimate end of humanity’s creation, does 
not this primitive people, squalid and meagre though their 
intellectual being may be, compare very enviably with the social 
condition of the same class among some races who are further 
advanced in the “mental evolution of new ideals”? Theirs 
would, in some sense, seem to be what Emerson calls the “ spirit 
which suffices quiet hearts . . . and which comes forth to such 
as are of simple taste.” May it not be that the wisdom they 
learn in the loneliness of their own almost trackless pine-forests 
has more in it of essential and serviceable radiance than that 
which comes with the apple branches of a more worldly know- 
ledge, so often bearing cankered fruit or poisoned by the folds 
of the clinging serpent. S. H. DUNN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. (continued.) 
Dr. NEWMAN came to No.8 about an hour after luncheon 
the next day. He spent some time with Laura, and then told 
her husband that he couldn’t guz¢e make her out, and therefore 
he should much like his friend Mr. Burton of Avondale, to see 
her. Mr. Rodney, disturbed, anxious, wrote for him, asking him 
to call the next day, and then, after kissing his wife, went out 
for a walk along the Rutherington Road. He wanted to be 
quiet and think over what Miss St. Barbe had said. He would 
put away this anxiety about his young wife till this new doctor 
had seen her ; till then he could hope. He would give his mind 
to a task. It was his duty, clearly to answer the objection of 
this priest. And yet he owned that it was difficult. God was 
certainly the Truth. “1am the Truth.” He, by the mouth of 
His Son, had laid down that principle. Then, of course, God 
must love Truth, and consequently hate falsehood. That also was 
clear. Then how argue that He the Truth was indifferent as to 
a man’s faith. No, certainly he—Duncan, had never thought 
that. It was not the teaching of the Broad School, to belong 
to which had hitherto been his glory. And as Duncan thought 
this, there flashed through his mind some words of the famous 
Dr. Price’s, in the very first sermon which he had ever heard 
him preach. “Think not, brethren, that when a man comes to 
stand before the judgment-seat of God, he will be asked what 
he has de/zeved, but rather, if he has acted up to his belief, 
whatever that belief had been.” Those had seemed grand words 
to Duncan, long ago now, in the old Oxford days. He 
remembered how he had welcomed them. His soul had been 
sick with the warfare between High and Low, and he had gone 
back to his room comforted. And on them, so to speak, he 
had lived ever since. That had been his doctrine from the 
pulpit at Beston—that was his doctrine now, from the pulpit of 
the parish church at Littleton. Nay, moreover, because of it, he 
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occupied that very pulpit. “When I sent you to Littleton,” the 
Bishop had said, only a fortnight or so before, in the library of 
the Palace at Carswell, “when I sent you there, my friend, 
believe me, I had the state of the place clearly before me.” 
The Bishop could not send a High Churchman or a Low 
Churchman, he had told him, with any prospect of peace. He, 
Duncan, had been sent because his doctrine was—that within 
the Church of England there was room for all. 

And now his favourite creed of comprehensiveness seemed 
to have been, if not upset, at least severely shaken by this 
priest of Rome. Strange—strange that all these years he 
had never thought of that objection before—never. TZruth 
must hate Fa/sehood. That was a matter of course. Duncan 
stood still and gazed at the waves, listening to the sound, as 
they broke in regular cadence upon the shore. It was very 
beautiful. He was fond of listening to it. There was some- 
thing peaceful in it. But to-day it had not the same soothing 
effect that it usually had. He himself was not at peace. Was 
his creed—that broad creed of his—going to fail him ? 

Never! He would find a way out of this difficulty. It was but 
a trial sent for his special benefit. Yes, as I have before said, 
Duncan, with that strange inconsistency of Broad Churchmen, 
could believe that God was indifferent as to whether man 
accepted or rejected what He Himself had taught, and yet, 
watched over man and was cognizant of his smallest act. 
Perhaps this trial, he reflected, might be the means of 
strengthening Miss St. Barbe’s faith, which seemed to have 
been shaken by this man. He was angry with Father Learmonth. 
As an individual, he admitted that he was pleasant enough, but 
what rzght had he to come tampering with members of another 
flock ? What would he say, if he heard that 4e, Duncan, had 
been among members of the congregation which he tended, 
raising objections to—say the Papal Infallibility! And how 
easy that would be, the Rector reflected, with a smile of calm 
superiority. It was too bad to go unsettling people’s mind like 
that—too bad. And as the Rector thought this he turned his 
eyes from the sea, along the straight road which’ led to 
Rutherington, which runs above that deserted beach, and there 
he saw the object of his thoughts coming slowly towards him. 
In an instant the Rector’s mind was made up. He would 
speak to him—would remonstrate with him, for conduct that 
seemed to Duncan almost ungentlemanly. He was angry—the 
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Rector could be angry—but as he stood still, awaiting the 
coming of the priest, he almost smiled at his appearance. He 
looked so quaint with his tall hat pressed well on the back of 
his head. The wind was blowing freshly as it so often does along 
that southern seaboard, and the two grey locks of hair, brought 
round one on each side of his countenance, were flapping in the 
strong breeze. He did not seem to notice it, or anything else, 
his eyes were cast down on a book he was reading, and he came 
slowly forward, without seeing Duncan till he was close upon 
him. Then he raised his eyes, and, seeing him, smiled pleasantly. 

“Are you going to make my promenade yours also?” he 
said, holding out his hand, which Duncan was consequently 
obliged to take. “I walk here so often that I have come to 
look upon it as though I had some prescriptive right to it. 
There is hardly a day which is fine, winter or summer, that I do 
not say, at least, some part of my Office, walking up and down 
here. The winter is the time I like best. Then the wind is my 
choir, and there,” pointing with his hand to the grey masses of 
foam, “there is my organ. How grandly it swells out the 
Creator’s praises—how it seems to join in with the Laudate 
psalms! Are you walking for any purpose? Turn then, I 
pray you, and accompany me a little way homeward. 

The Rector did not know quite what to do. A moment ago 
and he had been angry with this man, but, as he spoke, his 
anger seemed to die away. He was so little, so courteous, so 
quaint. He would tell him the truth—that would be the 
simplest way, Duncan resolved. 

“Do you know, Father Learmonth,” he said, “that it is 
curious we met, because I was just thinking about you.” 

“Indeed! Then I fear your thoughts could certainly not 
have been worth the proverbial penny,” the priest answered, 
with a smile. 

“Father Learmonth, I will be frank with you—perfectly frank,” 
the Rector replied. “I have been annoyed with you, and I own it.” 

“T am very sorry, my dear sir, if I have done anything to 
vex you,” Father Learmonth replied, looking not a little 
surprised. “If it has been my fault, I will certainly ask your 
pardon,” with a gentle smile. And again Duncan felt the anger 
die out of his heart. 

“TI am sorry that you should think it necessary to go and 
disturb the faith—the very simple faith—of one of the members 
of my flock.” 
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“T?” Father Learmonth lifted his eyebrows. 

“Yes. Miss St. Barbe I mean.” 

Across the priest’s face there shot a look of amusement. 
“T assure you,” he said, “I did not seek the lady—the lady 
sought me.” 

“That may be, but it was to answer an objection which you 
had taken on a previous occasion.” 

“When, with your wife, she did me the honour to call at my 
house,” Father Learmonth answered. He was small and spare 
—he had not one feature that could be called handsome—and 
yet there was something dignified about this little grey man. 
Duncan noted it—felt it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “Yes, I forgot that—still—— 
The Rector stopped. 

“Still what?” the priest asked. 

“Still I think it a pity to disturb any one’s faith for the sake 
of securing a verbal triumph.” 

“God, in His goodness, my dear sir, forbid that I should 
ever do so.” 

“What else can you call it? Now, tell me this, Father 
Learmonth, what should you think of me if some one of your 
congregation—a poor Irishwoman we will say—came to me on 
any business, and I took the opportunity of commencing an 
argument against the Papal Infallibility ?” 

“The cases are hardly analogous, are they?” said Father 
Learmonth, pleasantly. “The children of the Emerald Isle do 
not muster strong in Littleton. The only genuine daughter is 
Biddy, who sells cranges in the High Street. If she should call 
upon you, I will give you free leave to object to Papal Infalli- 
bility, or any other dogma of the Church. She is a good soul, 
well instructed; but, I’m bound to own, more than a trifle 
bigoted. I doubt if even a ten-pound note would tempt her to 
cross your doors, for she has a horror of a heretic, as she’d call 
you to your face, and always signs herself after doing any 
business with one in the High Street, for fear Protestant money 
should do her harm. No, I’ve no fear of Biddy. But, as I said 
just now, the cases are hardly analogous. This I will allow 
you, however: you may object to Papal Infallibility, or 
any other dogma of the Catholic Church you like, to any 
person of my congregation who comes to you and who is of 
equal education and intelligence as our mutual friend, Miss 
St. Barbe.” 
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“The offer sounds liberal,” the Rector answered, with an 
amused smile, “but it is less liberal than it sounds. Who 
among your congregation zs likely to come and discuss religious 
topics at my house?” 

“ Ah! there I cannot help you. I cannot give you leave to 
enter any person’s house. I can only say, zf any one among 
my congregation goes to you, as Miss St. Barbe came to me, 
then say what you please. Originally the discussion was com- 
menced by the lady. I told her that I thought her position 
dangerous, because she stated that she believed our doctrine of 
Purgatory—nay, was even present at the Requiem Mass on 
All Souls. I asked her naturally how she reconciled that belief 
with the Article in your Prayer Book which declares the doctrine 
to be a fond thing vainly invented! After some days she 
returned of her own accord—to be perfectly frank, I had 
forgotten the circumstance—and informed me triumphantly 
that the Bishop had declared she had the right to believe it, 
inasmuch as the Church of England does not enforce anything 
‘to be believed for necessity of salvation.’ ” 

“Nor does she,’ Duncan answered; “but Miss St. Barbe 
misunderstood the Bishop. Not to enforce anything to be 
believed for necessity of salvation is a very different thing to 
saying Miss St. Barbe might believe in Purgatory. It condemns 
the doctrine clearly ; but it does not say, as your Church would, 
because Miss St. Barbe thinks this or that, Aerefore she will be 
damned! The Church of England shrinks back in horror from 
such a terrible doctrine.” 

“Then, do I understand you to say that the Church of 
England is indifferent as to what her children believe?” Father 
Learmonth asked. 

“Indifferent! Pshaw! No! nothing of the kind. Cannot 
you see for yourself, my dear sir, the difference between a father 
saying, ‘This or that you must do, or I shall be displeased, or, 
‘This you must do, or I will kill you’?” 

“Certainly, I see a great difference ; but—let us be clear 
about this—I take you to say: the position of the Church of 
England is that she gives Thirty-nine Articles, and says there is 
my creed—I don’t say you will lose your soul if you reject it. 
Then comes Miss St. Barbe, with her Bishop, who declares that 
there is room within this Church for a Pusey and a Stanley, and 
so forth—that if Pusey may believe in the Real Presence, which 
Stanley and Article 28 emphatically deny, so she can believe in 
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Purgatory, which Article 22 denies. Am I stating the situation 
rightly ?” 

“In a way, I suppose you are,” the Rector answered, 
impatiently. “We have a creed—the Thirty-nine Articles. 
I am loyal to them. I swore to teach them at my ordination, 
and I do; but I do not want to drive out of the Church of 
England good and holy men who differ from me. And why 
don’t I? Because of this very Article which the Bishop quoted. 
We don’t say a man will be lost because he doesn’t believe this, 
that, or the other. And why don’t we say it?” speaking 
exultingly. “Because we believe that God—our God, sir—does 
not care so much what a man de/zeves as what a man does. It is 
his life—his manner of living—was he earnest in prayer ?—did 
he do good to his neighbour?—did he live up to his faith 
whatever it was ?—that matters. That’s my opinion as to what 
will be asked of men at the Day of Judgment, and not whether 
they accepted this dogma or rejected that. That is my view— 
my position ; and on it I stand contentedly enough.” 

“And yet if ever a position was assailed in Holy Writ and 
condemned, yours has been,” Father Learmonth answered, 
gravely. 

“Where, pray?” the Rector asked. 

“In the Acts of the Apostles. I declare I believe that the 
passage was inspired with the very intention of striking the 
ground away from under the feet of men who teach such a 
doctrine as that propounded by the Broad school.” 

“Perhaps you will give me a reference,” said the Rector, 
stiffly, “for I own I am at present at sea.” 

“Are you! Don’t you remember, my dear sir, the case of 
Cornelius? He came up to your standard in every respect. 
The Scripture tells us that he was a religious man, and feared 
God, and a// his house with him! His alms were bountiful—he 
was always praying. And yet what happened? Why, decause 
he acted up to his faith God sent an Angel—an Angel from 
Heaven to convert him—this God of yours who doesn’t care 
what a man believes! Nay, the Angel told the man that 
because he had done what he had, because he had lived up to 
his faith, therefore God was merciful to him, and sent a message 
and His grace and instruction, and so forth, to bring him into 
the one true Church. If your creed was worth anything, to 
what purpose did God do all this? Here is this holy life of 
Cornelius condemned as altogether insufficient to save him.” 
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There was a silence between the two men for a minute or 
two. They were walking along the Common land now, and 
opposite was Duncan’s house. He turned his eyes towards it. 
He was disturbed. Again his own special creed seemed to have 
received another shock. Why had this man come to disturb it ? 
That is what he thought, turning his glance away once more 
from the yellow verandah, which he knew so well, to give his 
mind to reply. He would not do it hastily. He wished Price 
was there to answer for him; but, alas! the great teacher had 
gone into the Silent Land, to see what his teaching was worth! 
Then a light flashed on Duncan, and his face brightened. 

“The cases are hardly analogous, as you said just now. 
Cornelius was a Jew. It was to tell him of Chrzs¢ that the 
Angel was sent. The position of a Jew is very different from 
the slight difference which separates a Broad Churchman from 
a High Churchman. Surely you must admit that.” 

“Slight!” echoed Father Learmonth, incredulously. “ But 
stay, do not let us go off at a tangent. What do you mean by 
the Angel telling Cornelius of Christ?” 

“What I said,” the Rector replied ; “we Broadmen preach 
Christ and Christ only. We have no time to war over trifles, 
as to whether this is right or whether that was the view once 
taken, or Mr. Rodney stopped. For an instant he had 
forgotten that argument which had swept away the very 
foundation of his creed. Truth must hate falsehood—to say 
that God is indifferent as to what a man believes, is to say He 
is indifferent to falsehood. 

“You have chosen a bad text on which to build your vague 
creed,” Father Learmonth replied. “What does St. Peter do 
when he arrives on the scene—in the few sentences recordative 
of his teaching to Cornelius, what do we find: the equality of 
man before his Maker—how the attitude of Cornelius and such 
good men is acceptable and will bring down the grace of God— 
the position of Jesus Christ—the Crucifixion—the Resurrection 
—the mission of the Apostles—the Last Judgment. There is 
nothing vague here.” 

“ At least there is nothing about Papal Infallibility,” Duncan 
answered, with something approaching towards malice. 

“T will answer that easily enough,” Father Learmonth 
replied, with a good-natured smile. “He tells Cornelius in his 
first interview how they had been appointed to carry out the 
teaching of the Lord Jesus. The short story ends at verse 48: 
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‘Then, says the sacred narrative, ‘they,’ the family of Cornelius 
that is, ‘entreated Peter to stay with them for some days.’ 
Do you contend that in those days St. Peter said nothing of 
his great Master’s charge: ‘Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.’ 
He was to be over all. Do you think he would never have 
mentioned the change of name? or the impressive words, 7x es 
Petrus, or the words, ‘And behold I give unto you the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven—whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in Heaven—whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
it shall be loosened in Heaven.’ Again, before the great event, 
what had his Master said to him: ‘When thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren.’ It was to be Peter’s office. See how he 
is always singled out as head. ‘Go,’ says the Angel on the 
Resurrection morn to the women at the Sepulchre, ‘Go, tell 
His disciples and Peter. Not John, the Apostle of the 
Sacred Heart, the one so greatly loved, but Peter—Peter the 
head.” 

“Well, perhaps he was the head, but being head doesn’t 
make him infallible.” 

“And yet, without Papal Infallibility, where is the use of 
God’s Revelation to men?” 

“What do you mean?” the Rector asked. 

“Exactly what I say,’ Father Learmonth answered. “What 
is Christianity? You admit, I suppose—I say, I suppose, 
because in these days the Broad school of thought, in the 
Church of England, have got rather shaky about the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ—you admit that He was God?” 

“ Surely, surely, I would not remain an hour in my present 
position if I did not. It is laid down in her Articles clearly 
enough, and on those Articles I take my stand.” 

“Very good,” the priest replied. ‘Here then, I say, is a 
God from Heaven, with what?—with a message to men—a 
message of all importance—a message upon which their ever- 
lasting salvation depends, and what happens? According to 
you, my friend, He quits the earth, and in a few short years 
the men, who heard His teaching, have passed away, and there 
remains no one who can tell you what this all important message 
was? That is the position of a Protestant.” 

“No, it is not,” Duncan answered. “True, He quitted earth 
—true, the Apostles died, but He left behind Him that Sacred 
Volume which, if it is valued anywhere, is valued in the 
Church of England. There zs His message, clear and plain— 
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there is a// His teaching. Let a man or woman, or but a little 
child, open those sacred pages, and after earnest prayer, he or 
she will be guided aright.” 

“Are you sure you are going the proper way to work?” 
the priest asked. “You say, let a man pray or read, and he 
will be guided aright. My friend, think of it—in this little 
island of ours—God bless it, for, small as it is, I believe it’s the 
greatest country in the world, for all that—well, in this little 
island there are, exclusive of the Church of which I am a 
member, two hundred and sixty-six different forms of religion! 
Now each of those sects undoubtedly contains some good people 
—some who have rea//y prayed, and yet, can we say it? can 
you really think, that God, the God of af truth, has guided 
them aright ; when you see, you must see, that they think and 
believe quite differently one from the other?” 

“On minor points, perhaps yes,” Duncan answered ; “ but look 
at your own Church, have you no divisions there? What are 
the Dominicans? the Jesuits ? the Carthusians? and so forth?” 

For a moment there was a silence, and then—he was a little, 
grave man as a rule, which made it more striking—Father 
Learmonth’s laugh rang out merrily. 

“Forgive me, my dear sir, the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and 
so forth, don’t teach con/radictory doctrines, but, just as in Her 
Majesty’s army there are divisions, artillery, cavalry, infantry, 
and so forth, all united for the same purpose, the defence of 
the Queen’s possessions, so it is in the Catholic Church. The 
Order of the Society of Jésus was especially founded to uphold 
the rights of the Holy See, just as in the British army the 
household cavalry is, so to speak, to uphold the dignity and 
state of the Sovereign. And so with other Orders, they were 
all founded for some special purpose, but the most learned 
Jesuit, the most eloquent Dominican who ever yet spoke from 
the pulpit of Notre Dame, will not preach any doctrine which 
differs in one hair’s breadth from the doctrine preached by the 
humblest village cv7é But to return to what we were saying: 
you contend that your various sections do not differ on any but 
minor points. Well, do you call the Divinity of Christ a minor 
point? You do not. I am glad of that. Then how about 
the Unitarians, whose faith is that He was but a man? a good, 
holy man, but a mcre man!” 

“You have taken an extreme case,’ the Rector replied, 
irritably. 
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“ But if your premise is a sound one, what matter what case 
I take? Here is a pious Unitarian praying heart and soul over 
his Bible, and mind they do—I know some of them—wonder- 
fully holy men these Unitarians—well, he comes to the con- 
clusion that Jesus Christ is zo¢ God. He calls your position— 
this Unitarian of mine—the position of an zdolater, worshipping 
a poor, humble man. He shrinks back horrified. And look 
at the sects—look at the divisions in your own Church, where 
every man shouts a different doctrine. Here is a man pro- 
claiming—let us say a Bennett of Frome—the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, conducting the celebration of the Sacrament, 
so that a stranger, at a distance, would believe it was a real 
priest saying Mass, genuflecting, bowing down in adoration, and 
so forth, and that in the face of the very Article he swore to— 
the Article which declares that it is contrary to the teaching 
of Christ that the Sacrament be lifted up, worshipped, and so 
forth! And against this case put that of a Low Church 
clergyman, who celebrates once a month or so, who glories in 
the Reformation and the overthrow of the Mass, and so forth, 
and whose position, it must be owned, is much morc satis- 
factory from an honourable point of view, conforming as he 
does to the Articles he swore to. Get away from the ordinary 
clergy—go up among your Bishops—here is the Bishop of 
Lincoln who calls himself a Catholic! and here is his brother 
Bishop with the ancient historical title of a Bishop of 
Worcester, who, to quote his own words, declares that ‘if the 
Church of England is not Protestant, then is she a meaningless 


” 


schism.’ 

Father Learmonth stopped. The words had seemed to pour 
out from his mouth, his face was lighted up with enthusiasm— 
he forgot his congregation of one—he was a priest, proclaiming 
the soundness of his position, as a member of the great Catholic 
Church. He stood still looking at Duncan, waiting for him to 
speak, and then as the Rector remained silent, he said more 
gently : “Let us go back to the point from which we started. 
You say the Bible is enough, let-—I use your own words—let a 
man or woman or a child but pray over it, and he or she will be 
guided aright. Now, I ask you a question—could or would 
a woman, a child, would even a man, unless he was a deeply 
read theologian, be likely to gather the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the Bible? It zs there, I know; none better. But I ask 
you, would a child, would a man of ordinary education be able 
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to discover it from the Bible? Now, answer me that question 
frankly ?” 

“T had not thought of the point before. I admit that it 
would be difficult—very difficult.” 

“So difficult that, without other assistance, it could not 
be done by an ordinary reader, and ordinary readers are the 
rule, not the exception. Your argument falls to the ground 
then. The Bible is zo¢ enough. No book has ever yet been 
written about which so great a variety of opinions could 
be expressed. Here, practically, in England, by the various 
sects, it is established roughly, we may say that there are 
two hundred and sixty-six opinions about the Bible or the 
Gospel story! It is clear, then, that a God with a message of 
salvation must have left behind Him some means for men to 
discover what He taught. To do otherwise would be unfair, 
and God could not be unfair. The Bible and the two hundred 
and sixty-six opinions dispose of the argument that we can 
find out what God really taught from the Scriptures. Take 
first the doctrine which is so hotly disputed in your own Church 
—the doctrine of the Real Presence, or the Real Absence. 
There must be a guide to tell us what the Holy Scriptures, 
which are open to every sort of interpretation, really mean. 
The Apostle tells us this, where he says men twist Holy Writ to 
their own destruction. And if there is a guide to the Bible, 
he must be an infallible guide, or we can have no confidence 
in him. If at any moment he may err, then it follows that he 
may have erred. But interesting as this all is, I must go. 
I have promised to hear a sick man’s confession at five o’clock, 
and it is that already. We must finish our talk some other 
time.” 

Duncan had no particular wish ever to finish it. He was 
weary and puzzled and vexed. Off-hand he could not answer, 
he told himself. He must go away—and think. But if he, a 
clergyman, had been puzzled, no wonder Miss St. Barbe had 
been equally so. He must put a stop to that. 

“We will finish some other time, but there is one thing I 
ask, and that is, do not talk any more to Miss St. Barbe. You 
confused her the other night. It is not fair. She is not skilled 
in controversy.” 

“ She has the usual amount of education,” Father Learmonth 
replied, slowly ; “at least I conclude so. Indeed, I should say 
from some of her answers that it was above the average, and 
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certainly her intellect is. But, my dear sir, how can I comply 
with your request? I am a priest of a Church that teaches 
that outside its fold, except in the case of invincible ignorance, 
there is no salvation. Now here is a soul, which it is easy to 
see is not comfortable. Her mind is not at rest. How easy 
and pleasant for me to promise what you ask, but I cannot 
do so. If she comes to me, I must show her what I believe to 
be the teaching of my Divine Master.” 

“ To proselytize is the one idea of a Catholic priest, I know,” 
Duncan answered. “I am sorry you refuse. I should look upon 
it as dishonourable, if our positions were reversed. Do not 
consider that I agree with all you have said. Nothing of the 
kind. I have not looked much at the side of Catholic con- 
troversy, but I shall do so now, if we are to have war. I am 
sorry for it.” 

“Let us hope, my dear sir, that we shall both find peace,” 
Father Learmonth answered. Then, just lifting his hat, he 
hurried off. Duncan slowly, thoughtfully, wended his way back 
to the house on the South Front with the yellow verandah. 


Laura was standing at the drawing-room window the next 
afternoon, when the high cart of Mr. Burton, of Avondale, 
bowled up to the door, and the doctor jumped out. He was 
a clean-shaven, sailorlike-looking man, and Mrs. Rodney took a 
fancy to him. He asked a few questions, sounded her, stared 
very hard, wrote a prescription, began to talk on indifferent 
subjects, and then suddenly, before she had the least idea of it, 
said, “ Well, good-bye,” and was gone. He met the Rector in 
the hall, and made him walk down the terrace, while the cart 
followed slowly after them. Some doctors, he said, would have 
ordered Mrs. Rodney abroad, but his idea was that unless means 
were very large, and the patient could afford to go beyond 
Europe with every comfort, it was best to stay at home. There 
was no place so warm and snug as an English home, and 
abroad where would you get an English grate? Every care 
must be taken, every sort of nourishing thing given. There was 
to be no going out in the night air, no going out on any but 
dry days—no matter how mild; if there was damp, indoors 
Mrs. Rodney must remain; and then when summer came, she 
was to live—/’ve on the beach. Then the doctor stopped, and 
Duncan—Duncan asked what ailed his wife? Mr. Burton 
stroked his chin, stared at his horses’ hind legs, glared at a 
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passer-by, and then, as though with an effort, articulated the 
word “Lungs!” 

The Rector turned white. He tried to ask, “Was there— 
that is, was the doctor—hopeful ?” 

“Hem! Y-yes!” 

“Sure?” 

“Pretty sure,” quickly; “and now, not a word of this to 
your wife cr any one. It might get round to her. She is low 
and nervous. She must be kept very bright and hopeful.” 
Then the doctor shook hands, arranged to come again in a 
fortnight, and a moment later was on his way back to Avondale. 
He stared at his horse for twenty minutes, then shook his head. 

And Duncan Rodney! He stood where the doctor had left 
him, looking across the Common at the grey sea and the white 
horses. People passed, but he did not know who they were. 
Presently he roused himself. It was cold out there. He had 
come without his overcoat. He could not go back to fetch it. 
He would walk. It was better than standing still, doing nothing 
anything was better than that. He went away, over the 
broad Common land, thinking, or rather trying to think. He 
was stunned. What could he do? Nothing. Lungs !—disease 
of the lungs! He knew what that meant—his Laura !—his 
darling! As he thought this he gave a cry—the cry of a strong 
man in his agony. No one heard it. He was alone there—far 
away from the houses. He went on walking again. He had 
stood still for a minute.- Was it a minute? or was it a long 
while? He did not know. What did it matter? What did 
anything matter? Then his glance fell on his house, far away 
in the distance, and his heart gave a bound. She was there— 
still there: with care she might remain. His darling—his child 
wife! God! how he loved her! Was man ever so blessed in 
the marriage state? What had he done that he should be so 
afflicted? He had not been ungrateful for what had been given 
him—he had rendered thanks daily. And now she was to be 
taken from him. Stay !—how did he know this? People with 
disease of the lungs lived for years; a few—yes, he knew it 
was a few—recovered. Why should it not be thus with his 
Laura? His heart beat at the thought. Then he remembered 
Mr. Burton’s grave face, and it sank again. And yet, knowing 
all this, he had to go back and face Laura, and hide everything 
from her. He could not return yet. He must have time to 
recover himself. It was very cold out there on the Common. 
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Where could he go for a little space—for a few moments to 
be guzte alone. Then his glance fell on the Catholic church. That 
was always open. He was a liberal-minded man. Why not go 
in there? He did not much like the idea. Till yesterday he 
would not have minded, nay, it would have been the sort of 
thing he would have taken rather a pride in doing; but he was 
annoyed with Father Learmonth. Half the night he had laid 
wakeful, thinking over the priest’s arguments. Now and again 
he had told himself that the man behaved dishonourably in not 
agreeing that nothing further should be said to Miss St. Barbe ; 
but each time there had come the thought that the priest’s 
refusal was but the natural result of his position—of his faith. 
Against his own wish, Duncan had been forced to contrast his 
own uncertainty with Father Learmonth’s certainty. Till lately 
that uncertainty had been his glory ; but the argument used by 
the priest zvou/d force itself before him. Truth could not but 
hate falsehood. Certainly Father Learmonth had had the best 
of that discussion. And then his objections to the proposal 
to take the Scriptures and gather one’s faith from that, seemed 
fatal. Could it be, the Rector asked himself, in the silent 
watches of the night, that he, the priest of Rome, was right? 
Impossible. Why, all his life it had been his—Duncan’s— 
glory to be a Protestant. To be otherwise had seemed to him 
un-English. But this priest was very English! Duncan 
remembered the fervour with which he had prayed a blessing 
on the land of his birth—the land which he believed to be the 
greatest and grandest of all the countries in the world. No, 
there was nothing of the foreigner about Father Learmonth. 

How true too his description had been of his, the Rector’s, 
Church—every man in it shouting a different dogma! To 
say it was only on minor points they differed was to lie! In 
the dark hours he acknowledged the truth of that—the Real 
Presence, or the Real Absence, as the Catholic priest had put it. 
The Divinity of Christ! These were not really minor points. 
And there were men who denied the Divinity of Jesus, and who 
yet took the bread of the Church of England. Duncan sighed 
as he thought of it all. A few years back and he had almost 
gloried in these divisions ; but since he had subscribed to the 
Articles at his ordination he had been careful to preach them, 
and take his stand on them. Yes, lying there quiet and still, 
Duncan had owned that he envied this little grey priest his 
certainty. Those words of his came back to him: “The most 
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learned Jesuit, the most eloquent Dominican, will not preach a 
doctrine that varies in ove hair’s breadth from the doctrine of 
the humblest village curé” To say that that was not a great 
and glorious thing was to lie. He would not therefore deny it. 

How plausible, too, the arguments in favour of Infallibility. 
He had never gone in for studying the Roman Catholic Church. 
He had been so proud of his own position in the vague school 
of thought, that he had not turned his eyes to that great 
institution. Never in all his life had the thought once crossed 
his brain that, after all, the Roman Catholic Church might be 
right! Could it be? he asked himself, incredulously ; and yet 
—yet, what was it? Suppose that it was true !—suppose !— 
what then would be his position? He would have to submit 
to it! In the stillness that reigned as Duncan thought this, he 
had heard the soft breathing of his wife. And with the sound 
had come the remembrance that if he did so submit he would be 
a beggar. And Laura!—Laura so delicate—needing all care! 
Pah! he was taking a black view of things. Fancy! he, a 
disciple of Dr. Price, reflecting on the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church! He would put the subject from him, he 
resolved. But, though he strove to do so, Father Learmonth’s 
arguments kept coming back to his mind, and it was late before 
he had slept. And throughout the day, since he had risen, they 
had returned again and again, and with them the same irritation 
against the propounder of them. If it had been yesterday, he 
reflected as he stood on the Green, he would not have minded 
going into the church, but now! Still he wanted to be quiet— 
to be alone. Probably the place was empty. He would have 
gone to his own, but it was locked, and the man who kept the 
keys lived in the High Street, and he would have met people in 
going to fetch them, and he did not want to meet people. He 
wanted to be a/one. And thinking this, he walked up to the 
door of the Catholic church and, opening it, went softly in. 

The building is not a large one, quite the contrary, but it is 
exceedingly well appointed, everything is in exquisite taste. 
The little place was deserted. The afternoon was closing 
rapidly in, and in the thickening gloom the sanctuary-lamp 
shone forth clearly. Duncan, treading softly, passed up the 
aisle, and entering one of the seats, knelt down and covered 
his face with his hands. He wanted to pray, but he could not. 
Again and again he tried, and each time failed. At last the 
words of the Royal Psalmist came to his mind, and he repeated 
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them over and over again: “ Lord, all my desire is before Thee ; 
and my groaning is not hidden from Thee.” 

To these words he clung. They seemed to state his case, 
his hopes, his fears, his possible agony. He wanted to keep his 
young wife—his treasure—with him: he groaned lest God 
should take her from him. 

The time went on. It was almost dark now, save for the 
light from the little lamp burning before the high altar, but still 
Duncan knelt on. He wanted to say, “ Thy will be done,” but 
he could not. He would not lie to God. And as he thought 
this, he heard his own name softly spoken, and looking up, there 
was Father Learmonth. He was the very last person he wished 
to see. He had been irritated with him before, and now all his 
nerves seemed unstrung. 

“T beg your pardon,” Duncan said, stiffly, as he rose. “I am 
intruding ; but the truth is I am in trouble, and wished to be 
alone for a few minutes.” 

“Nay, but God’s house is open to all alike,” the priest 
answered. “Will you not come within? Let me offer you some 
refreshment.” 

“Thank you. I am in trouble, and would be alone,” Duncan 
answered, stiffly. 

“T would not intrude,” the priest answered, gently. “ But in 
sorrow sometimes a word or two, it may be just the touch of a 
friendly hand, is something.” 

“It is not the sort of sorrow you would understand,” the 
Rector made answer. What could this man, bound by solemn 
laws and vows to a life of celibacy, what could he know of the 
joys of married life? Duncan thought, contemptuously. 

“It must be a strange sorrow then,” the priest replied, still 
more gently. “Nay, I pray you, think better of it, and come in, 
if only for a few minutes, to my house and take some tea. The 
evening is cold and wet, and the church itself strikes chill. 
A cup of tea will do you no harm,” and taking Mr. Rodney by 
the arm he led him past the side-altar of the great Mother of 
God, through the sacristy with its large oak presses, and into a 
pleasant room, the walls of which were hidden by books, In 
a corner was a little table, with a teapot on it, and Father 
Learmonth rang for another cup, and then, drawing a chair to 
the great blazing fire, placed Duncan in it. 

“ Though there is a stove, that church of mine will get cold,” 
the priest said, as he bustled to and fro, and he talked rapidly 
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on indifferent subjects while the Rector drank his tea ; but when 
he had finished, Father Learmonth came and stood with his 
back to the burning logs. 

“There is nothing that I could do, is there?” he asked, after 
along pause. “If there were any way in which I could render 
assistance ” He broke off abruptly. 

“You are very kind. I am sure you mean it. Just now I 
thought you would not be able to understand, but now * 

“T fear it is Mrs. Rodney,” the priest said, quickly. “Some- 
how, when I saw you kneeling in church, with that kind of second 
sight one has sometimes, I guessed it. I thought the first time I 
ever saw her that the colour was not natural. So young, so gentle: 
God in His goodness spare her to you yet for many years to come.” 

Duncan put out his hand and touched the priest’s arm. 
“T thank you,” he said, simply. 

“But why should you think I could not understand,” Father 
Learmonth asked, “the greatest of a// griefs that can befall a man?” 

“T do not know,” Duncan answered. “Somehow I thought 
so. Because you are forbidden to marry, I suppose.” 

“ But though the Church does not allow her priests to marry, 
that does not prevent their appreciating one of God’s greatest 
institutions. Nay, the very fact that the Church constantly 
speaks of the sacrifice priests have to make, shows how great 
the dignity of the married state in her eyes. Why, it is one of 
our sacraments—instituted by our Lord Himself. Graces are 
granted by it which enables those entering into matrimony to 
carry out all the duties which belong to it. Do not think I 
cannot understand. But tell me, my friend, is it very serious?” 

Duncan told him all there was to tell, and what Mr. Burton 
had said as to keeping Mrs. Rodney ignorant of her condition, 
as she had a horror of consumption. 

“Tt shall be as if told under the seal of confession,” Father 
Learmonth answered, “and I will remember her each morning 
in the Holy Sacrifice, that God will grant her some special 
blessing. May there be years of happiness in store for you both.” 
He said it again, too, when after a long while Duncan rose to 
take his leave. The little grey man went with him to the door. 

“God bless you both,” he said. There was a light of great 
compassion on his face as he spoke the solemn words. 

The Rector answered not, but silently pressed his hand. 
“T shall never be angry with him any more,” he thought, as he 
went away across the wet Common land that November night. 























Reviews. 





I.—THE HEXA:MERON.! 


READERS of Father von Hummelauer’s Commentary on 
Genesis in the Cursus Scripture Sacre, are aware that he 
advocates what is called the Vision Theory as the most satis- 
factory interpretation of the chapter on the Hexemeron. He 
has more recently brought out a contribution to Herder’s 
Biblische Studien, in which he deals with the same subject more 
at large. He rightly insists on the necessity of preceding all 
attempts to theorize on the Biblical record by a careful and 
unbiassed study of its text, and to this, accordingly, he devotes 
his first chapter, in which among other things he points out 
we should translate, “And there was evening, and there was 
morning, one day, &c.” The work of each day is represented 
as occupying the day time, to which succeeds evening, after 
which in due course succeeds the morning, while these portions 
taken together make up one day. This day over, the work of 
the next commences, similarly occupying the day time, and 
being succeeded by evening and a following morning, so as to 
make up a second day, and so on. There can be no doubt of 
the correctness of this translation, and it involves that there 
were periods of Divine rest or cessation from the creative work, 
after the manner of man’s rest from work during the period 
lying between the commencement of evening and the approach 
of the following morning. But if so, how, argues Father von 
Hummelauer, can the narrative be made to square with the 
Period theory, which permits of no such alternations of work 
and rest? Is not this theory, then, which it seems impossible 
to satisfactorily harmonize with the results of geology, excluded 
also by the very words of the text? The other current 
theories are likewise examined and rejected by Father von 
Hummelauer, who thus prepares the way for his own, as the 
only one which can survive criticism. 

1 Nochmals der Biblische Schipfungsbericht. Von Father v. Hummelauer, S.J. 
Biblische Studien, iii, Band, 2 Heft. Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder. 
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The Vision theory, which was first suggested by Kurz in 1842, 
supposes that Adam, who could only have learnt by a revelation 
what had happened before his birth, received that revelation, 
not in the form of an oral narration, but of a vision or series 
of visions in which the history of creation was set forth in its 
leading outlines in a series of mental pictures. These pictures, 
and not the realities represented, are what Adam wrote down, 
so that the days are days of twenty-four hours (or what appeared 
such to the seer), but are days belonging to the vision only, and 
not days of real life. The two objections which at once 
suggest themselves as against this supposition, are the absence 
of any indication that the contents of a vision are related and 
not the facts themselves, and that, unless we suppose six real 
days, we are left without any basis for the seven-fold division 
of the week and the injunctions of a Sabbath rest. Of these 
objections the author meets the first by other means and also 
by a suggestion that this Creation document having been 
preserved in the earliest centuries by oral tradition only, an 
introductory sentence asserting the character of what follows 
may have got lost; and he meets the second by claiming that 
the rest of the seventh day is the important point, and that the 
six-fold division of the creative period may have been made 
arbitrarily, and only with the view of assigning an appropriate 
number of intervening work-days between the Sabbaths. At 
least this is how we have understood the author. Father von 
Hummelauer works out his theory with great cleverness, 
invoking the undoubted analogy between this suggested Creative 
Vision, and the many prophetic visions to be found in Scripture. 
We cannot feel that he completely satisfies our minds, particularly 
as regards the two above-mentioned objections. But probably 
a completely satisfactory explanation of this difficult problem 
never will be found, and at least Father von Hummelauer has 
given us an interesting and suggestive treatise which deserves 
to be studied. 


2.—ST. FRANCIS OF SALES AS A PREACHER.! 
These are three essays reprinted from the Dublin Review. 
The first essay contains an outline of the Saint’s career as a 
preacher, and the literary history of his sermons, particularly of 


1 St. Francis of Sales as a Preacher. By the Very Rev. Canon Mackey, O.S.B. 
£4 pp. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the recently discovered manuscripts which have enriched the 
new Annecy edition. In the second essay we have the rules of 
preaching laid down by the Saint. The third essay is an 
estimate of the Saint as an orator. Canon Mackey places him 
in the very first rank, and shows his influence on St. Vincent of 
Paul, on Olier, and through them on Bossuet. St. Francis may 
be said to have restored to France the taste for simple and 
natural and therefore correct preaching. His rule was parler 
a son homme—to speak to his man,” and that a plain man. On 
the other hand, he prepared carefully and spoke fervently. “I 
preach with all my heart,” he told St. Jane Frances. No man 
has done more to get St. Francis of Sales read in England than 
Canon Mackey. And no reading is safer or more profitable for 
spiritual purposes, or better adapted to modern temperament 
and modern needs, than the works of the great Bishop of 
Geneva. We all knew him as an ascetic, Canon Mackey shows 
him forth as an orator. 


3.—DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS! 

This is not to be classed with the many works on Dante, 
issued almost weekly, whose aim is to introduce him to the 
popular understanding; but rather with those addressed to 
the small but growing circle of specialists who seek to deepen 
their insight into every corner of that territory with whose 
outlines and general features they are already quite familiar. It 
deals with the Paradiso—the least known act of the Commedia, 
yet the best worth knowing, the best loved by those who know. 
Least known, because we must bring to the study no slight 
store of erudition, more especially of the philosophy and 
theology of an age little understood by our own; and best 
worth knowing, not only on account of this store of learning 
which the knowledge of it involves, but because as the theme 
of these “glorious mysteries” is more exalted than that of the 
“joyful” or “sorrowful,” so, too, is the strain in which they are 
sung. 

It is to meet the special difficulty just mentioned and to 
supply some of the needful erudition, especially in those points 
where the English mind is almost hopelessly out of touch with 
medizval conceptions, that Mr. Gardner has given us this study 


1 Dante’s Ten Heavens. By Edmund Gardner, M.A. Westminster: Constable, 
1898. 
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of the Zen Heavens—the fruit of original reflection working 
upon a wide reading of all the recognized commentators, ancient 
and modern, as well as of some authoritative exponents of 
scholasticism. He confesses a predilection for the opinions of 
those who lived nearer the poet’s own period, to whom the 
memory of those days was fresher, and who breathed a like 
intellectual atmosphere; though perhaps in points of purely 
historical and textual criticism the moderns may have the 
advantage. Having read the work carefully we can assert that 
it is well and solidly done, full of information and suggestion. 
Many may differ from Mr. Gardner's opinions, but none will 
deny him. the merit of sagacity and sound judgment; and of 
having at least raised many interesting questions, which is often 
as good as, or better than, answering them. 


4.—THE UNKNOWN SEA.! 

The Unknown Sea is a work which appeals to and lays 
strong hold of the imagination. Under the figure of a conflict 
between a soulless sea-witch and the young coral-fisher, whom 
she seeks to seduce into a denial of his faith, but who in the 
end conquers by self-restraint, and secures her regeneration at 
the cost of his own life, we see the ancient strife between flesh 
and spirit set forth. Not that the moral is obtruded or felt, but 
there it lies embedded in the dream—for a dream in some sense 
it is, possessing, like Undine, the vividness of reality yet vanish- 
ing into void at the first touch of reflection. The imagery is 
sharp-lined, and the colouring bright and clear. The diction 
will perhaps offend, being too anxiously unconventional ; but 
one soon falls in with it, and even finds that it secures attention, 
as will reading use-worn phrases in a foreign language. Messrs. 
Duckworth and Co. are to be congratulated on the appearance 
and get-up of the volume, which invites even the most incurious 
to look inside. 


5.—THE CID BALLADS? 


Mr. Gibson’s Translations are edited by his wife. She 
informs us in the Preface: “It was Mr. Gibson’s endeavour to 


1 The Unknown Sea. By Clemence Housman. London: Duckworth and Co., 


1898. 
2 The Cid Ballads and other Translations from Spanish and German. By the 


late James Young Gibson. Second Edition. 605 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 
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be more faithful to the original. These translations were his 
recreation and solace during several years of loneliness and 
indifferent health, and he never seemed weary of revising and 
improving them. Each verse was weighed by him with as 
much care as if it had been a sovereign at the royal mint. The 
ore might not invariably be as fine or as pure as he could have 
wished, but he tried as least to give each coin its correct value.” 
The original Poéma del Cid is supposed to have been composed 
in the twelfth century, and to be the oldest piece of versification 
in the Spanish language. Money being the sinews of war even 
in the days of Ferdinand I., this is how the Cid provided 
himself. 

He bids to his house two wealthy Jews, 

And sets them at his board ; 

And begs of them a thousand marks, 

With many a friendly word. 

And he will give them, full of plate, 

Two coffers from his store ; 

To use or sell within a year, 

If not redeemed before. 

He has brought the coffers, sealed and bound —— 


The children of Israel might have liked a peep into the 
contents; but they were well aware that the Cid was not 
a man to be trifled with, or to indulge in ceremonies. The 
story goes on: 

He has brought the coffers, sealed and bound, 
But both were filled with sand ! 


The trustful Jews two thousand florins 
Have paid into his hand. 


We are glad to read that this primitive Spanish bond was 
handsomely redeemed, after Spanish honour had _ been satisfied 
by the Cid’s great exploit, the capture of Valencia from the 
Moors. 


And to Raquél and Vidas, 

Those honoured Jews of mine, 

Give twice a hundred marks of gold, 
The same of silver fine. 

Such sums upon my simple word 
They well and freely lent ; 

And took in pledge two chests of sand 
Ere to the wars I went. 

And well entreat them for my sake 
To pardon me this deed ; 

I did it with a heavy heart, 

And in my pressing need. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Virgo Predicanda, published by M. H. Gill and Son, of 
Dublin, is a little volume of “verses in our Lady’s praise.” It is 
by Father John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I.,and it bears Father Matthew 
Russell’s Vil obstat, an attestation, we may perhaps presume, 
that it has passed safely through the criticism of his poetical, 
and not merely of his theological eyes. The verses are mostly 
sonnets, and all short, “like the flights of the swallow (says 
the author), which, as Daudet tells us, is our Lady’s bird.” Each 
contains a pretty thought expressed in delicate language, and 
there is one for each day of May. May itself is just over, but 
our Lady is always with us, and some of her clients will like to 
have these verses by them for their constant use. The get-up 
does credit to the publishers, the more so as the price is only a 
shilling. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, by the Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S. 
(Thomas Baker, London), though it has a London publisher, 
hails from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, where 
its author is a professor. Like most Harmonies, it arranges the 
parallel passages in parallel columns, but its speciality is that 
it gives the Rheims text, and has some footnotes giving the 
opinions of the best authorities on points of difficulty. This 
Harmony will make a useful companion for Bible students. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us Catholics and Noncon- 
Jormists, the republication in a shilling volume of the Bishop of 
Clifton’s tracts. These we have already noticed on their separate 
appearance, but we may refer to the Preface to this bound 
volume, in which the Bishop says: “I have received several 
sympathetic letters from Nonconformist ministers, which 
encourage me to hope that my little papers may do something 
towards promoting that mutual understanding of each other 
which must precede any serious attempt at reconciliation.” That 
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is as it should be, and proves that the seed sown at the 
Hanley Conference of 1896 is beginning to bear fruit. 

Mixed Marriages and The Slatterys are also from the 
Catholic Truth Society. The first, by the Bishop of Leeds, is a 
temperate but likewise a forcible exposition of the evils of 
mixed marriages, which might well be placed in the hands of 
young people of both sexes on their reaching the marriageable 
age. The Slatterys is by the Honorary Secretary, and will be 
found an excellent antidote to the slanders which those people 
have been recently disseminating. 

Archbishop Manning on Purgatory (Messrs. Burns and 
Oates) is a sermon preached by the late Cardinal in 1870, at 
SS. Anselm and Cecilia’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A lady, at that 
time a Protestant, was present, and was deeply impressed. It is 
she who now publishes it from notes taken at the time, as 
Father Wyndham explains in his Preface. 

The Speaking Voice, by Mrs. Emil Benke (Messrs. Curwen 
and Sons, London), is a book of exercises, with diagrams, for 
the use of the young. The directions turn mainly on proper 
methods of breathing, and are so clearly given that it is easy to 
follow them. 

Libellus Fidei, by Pere Gaudeau, S.J. (Lethielleux, Paris), is 
a collection of the decrees of Popes and Councils which bear on 
the questions handled in the Zractatus de Fide. The author 
found it to be of use to his pupils whilst he was lecturing to 
them on this subject, and hence published them. They form a 
handy little volume, which can be made not merely into a 
companion but likewise into a manual of theological study. 

Christmas Carols, and The Rhymes of Friar Stephen, are 
two books of verses by Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, published by 
Messrs. Kilner, of Philadelphia. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN (1898, i.) 
Oliverius Legipontius, O.S.B. Dr. J. A. Endres. The Consue- 
tudines Farfenses and the Vatican MS. 6808. Dr. B. 
Alberts. The Scientific Activity of the suppressed 
Cistercian Abbey of Wellehrad. 7. Ha/usa. With several 
other Articles and Reviews. 
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LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (May 7 and 21.) 

The Duel at Montecitorio. The Genesis and Evolution of 
Scientific Socialism. Ancient Christian Literature before 
Eusebius. The Apology of a Crime. Stanislaus Hosius 
and his Embassy to Vienna in 1560. The Bronze Statue 
of St. Peter in the Vatican Basilica. Reviews, &c. 


The ErupEs (May 5 and 20.) 

How to write the Life of our Blessed Lady. 2. JZ. de la Borse. 
The Eastern Churches and Reunion. /. Journedisze. 
Goethe, his Life and Work. ZL. Chervoillot. Spain, Cuba, 
and the United States. /. Brucker. Religious Instruction 
in Schools, and its bearing on Vocations. /. Delbrel. 
Acetylene Gas. £. Capellc. The Epiclesis Question. 
X. M. Le Bachelet. Multiplex Personality. Z. Roure. 
Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (May.) 

Through Germany. £. Ver/ant. Rigorism and the Number of 
the Elect. A. Castelein, S.J. Léon Ollé-Laprune. F. 
Deschamps. The English Law of August 6, 1897, on 
Compensation for Accidents. ZLéox Rigo. Mornings in 
Spain. G. Delaveux. Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (May.) 
The Benedictine Rule and the Customs of Cluny. P. /ardet. 
Belsunce and Jansenism. /. Laurencie. “a Cathédrale.” 
Abbé Delfour. Tennyson. P. Ragey. Recent History. 
C. Bouvier. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (May.) 

The International Scientific Catholic Congress at Freiburg in 
August, 1897. Dr. H. Kthn. The South-Galatian Hypo- 
thesis. Dr V. Weber. Denis the Areopagite. Dr. /. 
Nirschl. Johannes Cochlaus. Dr. M. Spahn. Reviews. 


LA REVUE BENEDICTINE. (May.) 
The Benedictines in Iceland. E.|/agniisson. Hugh of St. Victor 
and the idea of God. Dom U. Baltus. Some of Dom 
Calmet’s Correspondents. Dom U. Berliére. Reviews, &c. 
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